ONE  HUNDRED  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF 
ROYAL  ARCH  MASONRY  IN  SALEM 
AND  VICINITY. 


By  Frank  Wippich  Balcomb. 

The  problems  of  the  historian  are  many  and  various. 
Shall  he  confine  his  remarks  to  a  mere  recitation  of  facts 
and  figures  —  shall  he  recite  the  names  of  candidates, 
times  of  meetings,  or  shall  he  attempt  to  tell  a  vivid  story 
of  the  history  of  the  individuals  and  the  difficulties  sur¬ 
mounted  in  the  past  ?  It  is  my  purpose  to  trace  in  a  non¬ 
technical  manner  the  story  of  the  past  one  hundred 
twenty-five  years. 

The  scene  we  look  upon  at  this  time,  meeting  as  we  are 
in  this  magnificent  temple,  is  far  different  from  that  wit¬ 
nessed  by  Companions  Robert  Brookhouse,  Edward  Tur¬ 
ner,  and  James  King,  at  the  birth  of  this  Chapter.  Be¬ 
fore  beginning  this  history,  a  few  words  about  the  events 
leading  up  to  its  establishment  seem  proper. 

During  some  other  research,  the  speaker  came  across 
the  following  letter^  among  the  Curwen  Manuscripts  at 
the  Essex  Institute: 

Note. — This  address  was  delivered  at  the  125th  anniversary 
of  Washingrton  Royal  Arch  Chapter,  of  which  Mr.  Balcomb  is 
a  Past  High  Priest,  on  January  9,  1936. 

1  Samuel  Curwen,  b.  1715,  d.  1802,  Harvard,  1735,  son  of  Rev. 
George  and  Mehitable  (Parkman)  Curwen,  was  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  merchant  family.  Benjamin  Gerrish,  b.  1714,  d.  abt. 
1759,  Harvard,  1733,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Abigail  (Flint)  Ger¬ 
rish,  was  a  merchant,  and  married  Margaret  Cabot.  Capt. 
Thomas  Poynton,  an  Englishman,  merchant  and  master  mari- 
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January  23,  1753 

Brother  Curwin: 

Your  attendance  is  desired  at  my  House  at  4  of  ye  clock 
this  afternoon,  where  will  be  Brother  Gerrish  and  Brother 
Pointon  where  we  shall  be  able  without  Interruption  to  spend 
an  hour  or  two  agreeably  together  as  Masons,  and  am 
Your  affectionate  Bro.  and 
Humble  Servant, 


Jonathan  Pue 


Future  research  will  have  to  explain  the  significance  of 
this  letter.  It  raises  several  pertinent  questions,  how¬ 
ever.  Why  did  the  writer  of  this  letter,  a  man  who  had 
been  for  several  years  a  Past  Master  of  St.  John’s  Lodge 
of  Boston,  desire  to  converse  with  Brother  Curwen  of 
Salem  on  Masonic  topics  ? 

Is  it  not  possible  that  the  establishment  of  a  lodge  in 
Salem  was  the  subject  of  their  meeting?  We  do  know, 
however,  that  thirteen  years  later,  October  24,  1766,  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts  warranted  a  lodge  in 
Salem  to  be  called  Salem  Lodge.  Who  the  brethren  were 
who  received  this  warrant,  we  have  no  record.^  For  the 
next  two  years,  1767  and  1768,  the  Grand  Lodge  records 
no  representative  present  from  this  Lodge.  In  its  corre¬ 
spondence  is  a  record  of  a  verbal  report  dated  1768  that 


ner,  lived  on  Brown  street  in  the  house  with  the  pineapple 
doorway.  Jonathan  Pue,  immortalized  in  Hawthorne’s  The 
Scarlet  Letter,  was  from  Boston,  appointed  surveyor  of  the 
Port  of  Salem  in  1752  and  died  in  office  in  1760,  in  his  66th 
year.  All  were  prominent  in  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Salem.  Cur¬ 
wen  and  Poynton  were  Loyalists  and  fled  to  England  during 
the  Revolution. 

2  A  volume  in  the  Library  of  the  Essex  Institute,  entitled 
“A  Candid  Disquisition  of  the  Principles  and  Practices  of  the 
Most  Antient  and  Honorable  Society  of  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,”  by  Wellins  Calcott,  P.  M.,  reprinted  from  a  London 
edition  by  Bro.  William  M’Alpine,  Boston,  1772,  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  list  of  Essex  County  subscribers :  From  Salem  :  George 
Abbot,  Capt.  Henry  Higginson,  Capt.  David  Mason,  Capt.  Israel 
Ober.  From  Marblehead:  George  McCall.  From  Newbury: 
Daniel  Bailey,  Moses  Brown,  William  Cooper,  Bulkeley  Emer¬ 
son,  Simon  Greenleaf,  William  Greenleaf,  Michael  Hodge,  John 
Jenkins,  Ebenezer  Morrison,  William  Nichols,  Isaac  Green  Pear¬ 
son,  Benjamin  Perkins,  Daniel  Toppan,  Edward  Wigglesworth, 
William  Wyer,  Capt.  Isaac  Walker. 
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“jI^o  Stated  Lodge  Meets  in  the  place.”  In  1779  came 
the  establishment  of  Essex  Lodge. 

Prior  to  1780,  the  following  Lodges  were  in  existence 
in  this  vicinity:  Philanthropic  of  Marblehead,  1760; 
The  Tyrian  of  Gloucester,  1770;  United  States  of  Dan¬ 
vers,  1778;  Essex  of  Salem,  1779;  Amity  of  Beverly, 
1779;  Unity  of  Ipswich,  1779.  The  existence  of  all  of 
these  lodges  was  precarious  and  all  except  Philanthropic 
of  Marblehead  were  erased  by  vote  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
in  1788  for  delinquency  in  Grand  Lodge  dues. 

In  1811,  the  year  of  the  founding  of  this  chapter, 
George  III  was  King  of  England,  the  Napoleonic  Wars 
were  at  their  height  with  Napoleon  at  the  height  of  his 
power.  James  ^ladison  was  serving  his  first  term  as  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States,  a  country  of  seventeen  states. 
The  total  population  of  the  United  States  was  less  than 
that  of  New  York  City  today.  Salem  was  often  referred 
to  as  the  second  capitol  of  the  state.  Its  population  at 
that  time  was  12,000.  Its  influence  in  many  particulars 
exceeded  that  of  Boston.  Its  merchant  trade  was  most 
extensive. 

Throughout  our  records,  we  sense  the  seafaring  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  members,  oftentimes  reflected  by  the  following 
quotation  in  the  records :  “The  candidates  being  about  to 
leave  the  country,”  and  followed  by  the  conferring  of 
degrees  at  close  intervals,  even  the  Past,  Most  Excellent 
and  Royal  Arch  degrees  in  one  day!  The  harrassing  of 
our  commerce  by  British  ships,  which  was  to  lead  to  war 
a  year  later,  greatly  upset  the  tenor  of  the  times.  Grand 
Chapter  records  show  that  on  December  11,  1810,  a  peti¬ 
tion  for  a  Chapter  at  Salem  was  withdrawn  due  to  infor¬ 
mality.  This  defect  was  remedied,  and  on  January  9, 
1811,  the  Grand  Chapter  voted  a  dispensation,  and  this 
Chapter  came  into  existence. 

Robert  Brookhouse,  merchant,  paid  the  fee  of  $110  for 
the  dispensation.  Our  debt  to  him  is  greater  than  money 
can  express.  Whether  the  debt  was  ever  repaid  to  him 
financially  is  an  open  question.  His  many  benefactions  to 
Salem  will  long  endure.  His  service  in  various  ofiices  in 
our  Chapter  covered  many  years,  and  although  he  never 
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presided  over  its  deliberations,  he  did  serve  as  Master  of 
Essex  Lodge  in  1805.  Washington  Chapter  members 
should  never  forget  that  this  very  temple  in  which  we 
meet  is  erected  on  the  site  of  his  mansion. 

Reverend  Edward  Turner,  for  five  years  the  minister 
of  the  Universalist  Church,  was  the  second  of  the  trio 
who  petitioned  for  a  charter.  He  was  the  first  Most 
Excellent  High  Priest  of  the  Chapter.  Reverend  William 
Bentley,  pastor  of  the  East  Parish,  and  for  a  period 
Grand  Chaplain  of  the  Grand  Chapter,  whose  four-vol¬ 
ume  diary  is  a  veritable  mine  of  information  upon  Salem 
happenings,  was  present  at  the  consecration  of  this  Chap¬ 
ter.  Bentley  was  no  admirer  of  Turner,  and  in  his  diary 
we  find  the  following  notation: 

Upon  his  first  coming  to  Salem,  he  was  often  in  the  Essex 
Lodge.  The  new  establishment  has  now  much  more  of  his 
favor  and  he  has  interested  many  of  our  youth  in  it.  The 
interest  in  these  Associations  impoverishes  them  and  all 
their  members  and  brings  disgrace,  especially  when  filled 
with  Minors  or  very  young  men. 

Despite  Bentley’s  criticism,  our  first  High  Priest  later 
became  Grand  Scribe  of  the  Grand  Chapter,  and  served 
for  some  years  as  Corresponding  Grand  Secretary  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts. 

The  third  member  who  composed  the  group  was  James 
Charles  King,  a  clerk  at  and  son  of  the  cashier  of  the 
Essex  Bank,  Captain  of  the  Salem  Light  Infantry,  and 
Master  of  Essex  Lodge  the  following  year. 

These  three  companions.  Turner,  King  and  Brook- 
house,  as  Right  Worshipful  Master,  Senior,  and  Junior 
Wardens  respectively,  opened  a  Lodge  of  Mark  Master 
Masons  on  February  27,  1811,  with  John  Hammatt,  High 
Priest  of  St.  Andrew’s  Chapter,  present.  The  time  be¬ 
tween  January  9  and  February  27  doubtless  was  used  in 
ritualistic  instruction.  We  find  later,  the  expression  of 
the  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  Chapter  to  Excellent  Com¬ 
panion  Hammatt  for  his  instruction. 

I  note  here  that  both  the  Grand  Chapter  reprint  of 
early  proceedings  and  the  table  of  dates  of  organization 
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of  Chapters  give  January  15,  1811  as  the  date  of  the  dis¬ 
pensation,  but  the  copy  of  the  dispensation  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  records  gives  January  9,  1811  as  the  date  of 
the  dispensation,  making  this  anniversary  fall  upon  the 
exact  anniversary  date.  The  business  of  the  first  meeting 
consisted  of  balloting  for  three  candidates  to  receive  the 
degree  of  Mark  Master  Mason.  The  ballot  being  favor¬ 
able,  they  were  advanced  to  that  degree  in  the  presence 
of  the  three  officers  and  Instructor  Hammatt.  The  next 
evening  these  same  brothers,  with  one  exception,  were 
balloted  to  receive  the  Past  Master’s  degree.  Several  suc¬ 
ceeding  evenings  were  devoted  to  advancing  candidates 
and  then  these  groups  regularly  passed  the  chair.  More 
candidates  were  then  marked  and  the  whole  group  received 
the  Most  Excellent  Master’s  degree  together. 

In  groups  of  three,  upon  separate  evenings,  these  can¬ 
didates  were  exalted  to  the  sublime  degree  of  Royal  Arch 
Mason.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  the  second  Royal 
Arch  Degree  meeting,  two  of  the  candidates  of  the  evening 
before  were  used  as  officers,  also  that  as  each  group  was 
exalted,  they  in  turn  became  officers  at  later  exaltations, 
and  so  continued  until  a  full  corps  of  officers  existed. 
Balloting  for  each  degree  separately  and  separate  appli¬ 
cation  for  membership  was  the  custom  in  those  days  as 
well  in  the  Chapter  as  in  the  Lodge.  Many  of  the  earlier 
candidates  did  not  take  membership,  and  we  may  find 
them  recorded  later  as  “visitors.” 

Washington  Chapter  was  consecrated  by  the  Grand 
Royal  Arch  Chapter  on  January  15,  1812.  Henry  Fowle, 
Deputy  Grand  High  Priest,  assisted  by  Henry  Purkitt, 
Grand  King,  with  Reverend  and  Excellent  Companion, 
John  Bartlett  of  Marblehead  (never  a  member  of  this 
Chapter)  as  Grand  Scribe.  Among  the  visitors  was  Right 
Worshipful  Andrew  Nichols,  first  Master  of  Jordan 
Lodge,  who  seven  years  later  became  an  active  member 
and  worked  hard  many  years  later  as  a  petitioner  for  its 
reinstitution.  Brother  Briggs,  Senior  Warden  of  Philan¬ 
thropic  Lodge,  was  another  visitor. 

The  number  of  members  for  early  years  was  never 
large.  The  usual  attendance  recorded  for  the  first  few 
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years,  except  at  installations  and  on  special  occasions, 
averag'ed  fifteen  to  twenty  companions.  At  installations 
it  was  customary  to  invite  the  members  of  neighboring 
lodges.  The  custom  followed  for  many  years  required  the 
outgoing  High  Priest  to  install  his  successor,  then  the 
newly  installed  High  Priest  would  install  all  other  officers. 

This  Chapter  was  a  local  institution  for  many  years. 
For  the  first  five  years  not  a  single  member  other  than  a 
resident  of  Salem  was  admitted.  The  first  outsider  to 
be  admitted  was  Doctor  Joseph  Shed  of  South  Danvers 
(now  Peabody),  who  was  admitted  in  1816.  He  served 
for  a  time  as  Secretary  and  his  records  are  a  fine  example 
of  such  work.  Several  of  these  pages  are  upon  exhibition 
at  this  time.  The  same  year  another  resident  of  Dan¬ 
vers  was  admitted.  Two  years  later,  Ezra  Mudge  of  Lynn 
became  a  member. 

In  1821,  John  Traill  of  Marblehead  was  admitted.  He 
was  the  first  member  of  Philanthropic  Lodge  to  become 
a  member  of  this  Chapter.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
although  the  Chapter  was  located  in  Salem,  with  Dan¬ 
vers  three  or  four  miles  away  in  one  direction,  Marble¬ 
head  the  same  distance  in  another,  and  Beverly  only  two 
miles  distant,  that  no  Beverly  Mason  applied  for  mem¬ 
bership  until  nineteen  years  after  the  organization  of  this 
Chapter.  Possibly  the  explanation  of  this  long  period 
with  so  few  members  from  either  Beverly  or  ^larblehead 
is  two-fold:  (1)  the  depression  following  the  War  of 
1812 ;  (2)  the  large  number  of  Masons  in  these  two  towns 
who  were  captains  and  officers  upon  American  privateers. 
I  say  this  without  attempting  to  settle  whether  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Navy  was  born  in  Beverly  or  Marblehead! 

It  is  fair  to  spend  a  moment  noting  the  efforts  of  John 
Traill  in  behalf  of  Royal  Arch  Masonry  in  Marblehead. 
He  served  as  Master  of  the  Second  Veil  and  King  (two 
years)  of  this  Chapter.  Largely  through  his  efforts  St. 
Luke’s  Chapter  of  Marblehead  received  a  dispensation 
from  the  Grand  Chapter  June  1,  1826.  A  list  of  officers 
of  St.  Luke’s  Chapter  reveals  the  following  who  had 
received  their  degrees  in  this  Chapter:  John  Traill,  High 
Priest;  Josiah  P.  Cressey,  King;  I.  Story,  Scribe;  Joseph 
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W.  Greene,  Royal  Arch  Captain;  Nathaniel  L.  Hooper, 
Treasurer;  David  Blaney,  Captain  of  the  Host;  Joseph 
P.  Turner,  Principal  Sojourner;  Samuel  Bowden,  Master 
of  the  First  Veil. 

St.  Luke’s  Chapter  was  consecrated  May  11,  1827.  It 
existed  only  four  years.  The  surrender  of  its  charter  was 
accompanied  by  the  following  explanation:  “In  making 
this  request  they  wish  it  to  be  understood  distinctly  that 
it  is  not  from  the  least  indisposition  to  the  cause  for  few 
have  given  or  do  now  give  greater  proof  of  devotion  and 
fidelity  to  it,  but  they  are  compelled  by  their  absolute 
inability  to  sustain  the  expense  of  it.”  We  hear  once 
more  of  St.  Luke’s  Chapter.  On  March  3,  1853,  at  its 
reinstitution  Washington  Chapter  petitioned  the  Grand 
Chapur  for  the  loan  of  portions  of  the  regalia  of  St. 
Luke’s  Chapter  which  petition  was  granted. 

From  the  time  of  its  organization,  until  the  present, 
Thursday  seems  to  have  been  the  day  of  meeting.  Regu¬ 
lar  convocations  were  held  on  the  Thursday  on  or  pre¬ 
ceding  the  full  of  the  moon,  with  the  annual  meeting  on 
the  first  Thursday  in  January.  The  usual  hour  of  meet¬ 
ing  was  five  o’clock  in  the  winter,  and  six  o’clock  in  the 
summer.  Meetings  w^ere  held  throughout  the  entire  year. 
At  the  April,  1811,  meeting,  immediately  after  balloting 
for  candidates,  the  cry  of  “Fire”  was  heard  in  the  streets ; 
and  to  quote  from  the  records,  “the  Chapter  was  closed 
without  form  until  special  notification.”  At  the  Sep¬ 
tember  meeting  in  1828  four  were  present.  This  small 
attendance  is  explained  in  the  records  that  the  town  was 
celebrating  its  200th  anniversary.  We  find  a  century 
later  still  another  meeting  with  a  handful  present  and  the 
notation  that  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Salem  was  being  observed  in  the  city. 

The  hall  at  Wakefield  Place  (site  of  the  Hawthorne 
Hotel)  was  far  from  an  ideal  meeting  place,  and  we  find 
frequent  reference  to  the  need  “for  greater  security  of 
the  Chapter.”  After  nearly  two  years  of  negotiations, 
the  records  state  that  the  committee  was  successful  in 
having  an  additional  door  placed  “at  the  entrance  to  the 
entry.”  The  March,  1815,  meeting  records  as  a  visitor 
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one  Benjamin  Smith  ‘^ate  a  prisoner  of  war.”  This  inci¬ 
dent  recalls  that  period  in  the  Masonic  history  of  Salem, 
dealing  with  prisoners  of  the  War  of  1812,  and  their 
appeal  to  the  Masons  of  Salem  and  vicinity,  together  with 
their  treatment  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts. 

During  the  first  year,  Thomas  Cole,^  who  later  became 
High  Priest,  was  sent  to  Boston  to  get  the  lectures  of  the 
Chapter  from  the  Companions  there,  thus  supplanting 
Excellent  Companion  Hammatt  as  instructor.  Reverend 
Abner  Kneeland  of  Charlestown  requested  the  degrees 
in  1812,  which  he  received  gratis.  Why  he  did  not  apply 
to  St.  Andrew’s  Chapter  of  Boston  is  not  mentioned. 
However,  the  rapidity  with  which  he  severed  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Chapter  at  the  beginning  of  the  anti-Masonic 
period  is  commented  upon  rather  sharply  in  the  records. 

Three  curious  records  follow:  April  1817,  “Chapter 
met  and  nobody  there.”  May  1817,  “Met  as  above.” 
June  1817,  “Balloted  for  and  gave  Samuel  Smith  the 
Mark  Degree.  He  had  previously  received  the  Past,  Most 
Excellent  and  Royal  Arch  Degrees.”  We  have  no  record 
of  how  or  where  these  were  conferred.  In  1811),  it  was 
“voted  to  procure  some  jewels  for  this  Chapter  wherein 
they  were  deficient.”  At  the  public  installation  in  1820 
members  of  Essex,  Philanthropic,  Jordan,  Unity,  Tyrian 
and  Mt.  Carmel  Lodges  were  present.  Companion  Ben¬ 
jamin  L.  Oliver,  Esq.,  delivered  an  address,  which  was 
deemed  worthy  to  be  printed  and  was  printed  at  the 
expense  of  the  Salem  Masons.  I  have  read  the  copy  now 
preserved  in  the  Essex  Institute.  As  the  anti-Masonic 
sentiment  grew  stronger,  fewer  candidates  applied  for  the 
degrees  and  fewer  meetings  were  held,  and  often  the 
motion  was  made  to  adjourn  for  three  months  unless  busi¬ 
ness  demanded  meetings  at  closer  intervals. 

Finances  have  always  been  a  problem  with  this  Chap¬ 
ter.  Although  today  with  some  income  from  a  Permanent 
Fund,  the  problem  still  exists,  one  can  appreciate  how 
much  more  difficult  it  was  with  no  such  fund  and  “quar- 

3  Thomas  Cole,  b.  Boston,  1779,  Harvard,  1798,  teacher  and 
active  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
excelling  in  microscopy,  d.  1852. 


DIPLOMA  GIVEN  BY  AMITY  LODGE  OF  BEVERLY  TO  HALE  HILTON,  1780 
John  Stacey.  Master,  N.  Greenwood,  S.  W..  John  Dodge,  J.  W.,  William  Leech,  Secretary 
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terages”  of  twenty-five  cents,  in  other  words,  one  dollar 
a  year  per  member  as  dues.  As  only  one  hundred  thirty- 
five  candidates  were  exalted  in  the  first  twenty-four  years 
of  its  existence,  and  many  of  these  never  took  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Chapter,  its  financial  problems  can  readily  be 
understood.  As  early  as  1814  we  find  a  debt  of  $114.92 
recorded. 

By  1829,  the  funds  were  so  reduced  that  we  find  the 
following  vote  recorded: 

That  it  is  expedient  for  this  Chapter  to  give,  in  the  fees 
for  membership,  the  price  of  Diploma,  and  two  year’s  dues 
to  such  candidates  as  may  apply  within  one  year  from  this 
time;  and  to  give  a  credit  of  one  year  on  ten  dollars  of  the 
R.  A.  fees,  —  it  being  guaranteed  by  some  member  of  the 
Chapter — ;  this  provision  not  to  extend  beyond  the  one 
year,  unless  renewed  by  a  vote,  and  not  to  go  into  effect 
unless  three  candidates  present  themselves. 

At  the  next  meeting  December  10,  1829,  three  applica¬ 
tions  were  received.  These  were  the  first  in  nineteen 
months  and  proved  to  be  the  last  for  twenty-three  years. 
Matters  were  rapidly  going  from  bad  to  worse.  The 
meetings  were  held  in  the  ante-room  which  was  hired  at 
a  rental  of  $40.00  per  year,  leasee  to  furnish  fuel  and 
light.  A  vote  in  May,  1831,  to  meet  next  in  October, 
then  only  four  meetings  in  1832,  January,  March,  April, 
November,  at  the  last  which  the  following  vote  was  taken : 

That  all  the  funds  now  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  all 
sums  which  may  hereafter  be  received  on  the  present  de¬ 
mands,  together  with  all  the  right  and  interest  which  this 
Chapter  holds  in  the  furniture  of  the  Hall,  be  surrendered 
to  Essex  Lodfire  on  condition  that  the  Lodge  assume  the 
responsibilities  which  the  Messers  Chase  now  hold  against 
these  associations  unitedly. 

That  the  same  committee  have  power  to  make  all  transfers 
of  stock  or  other  securities ;  and  to  do  and  perform  all  other 
acts  which  may  be  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  fore¬ 
going  vote. 

That  the  regular  meetings  of  this  Chapter  be  suspended 
until  the  time  of  the  regular  meeting  which  shall  occur  in 
January  of  the  year  1834;  and  that  the  payment  of  the  dues 
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from  the  members  of  Chapter  which  shall  accrue  during  that 
period  be  remitted. 

It  appears  that  no  further  meetings  of  the  Chapter 
were  held  until  Tuesday  evening,  March  17,  1835.  At 
that  meeting  on  motion  of  Companion  Peabody  it  was 
voted : — 

That  the  regalia,  together  with  all  the  Masonic  furniture 
of  Washington  Eoyal  Arch  Chapter,  be  placed  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  following  trustees  viz:  Joseph  G.  Sprague, 
Joseph  Eveleth,  Ferdinand  Andrews,  Benjamin  F.  Brown, 
and  Francis  Peabody,  to  be  sold  at  such  time  as  they  may 
consider  judicious.  The  amount  after  paying  the  just  dues 
of  the  Chapter  to  be  paid  over  to  the  Trustees  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  Essex  Lodge. 

Voted:  That  the  trunk  containing  the  Records,  Seal,  and 
Papers  of  this  Chapter  together  with  the  Charter,  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  care  of  the  High  Priest,  and  by  him  to  be 
deposited  in  the  vault  of  some  Bank  for  safe  keeping. 

The  Chapter  was  then  closed.  The  Trunk  and  Ark 
(certain  characters  thereon  having  been  previously  oblit¬ 
erated)  containing  the  Records,  Seal  and  Papers, — as  well 
as  the  Keystone,  three  silver  and  three  ebony  Squares, 
the  Jewels,  Pot  of  Incense,  a  copper  plate.  Aprons,  etc., 
were  deposited  in  the  vault  of  the  Kaumkeag  Bank,  the 
High  Priest  being  then,  and  for  some  sixteen  years  there¬ 
after,  cashier  thereof. 

Thus  ended  the  first  phase  of  our  history.  For  seven¬ 
teen  years  and  a  half,  Washington  Chapter  ceased  to  exist. 
After  this  interval,  the  spirit  of  persecution  having  died 
away,  eleven  companions  who  were  formerly  members, 
petitioned  the  Grand  Chapter  for  a  charter  and  a  dupli¬ 
cate  of  the  former  Charter  was  given  them  in  1852,  “but 
taking  rank  and  precedence  from  the  date  of  the  original 
Charter.”  It  was  necessary  that  a  duplicate  Charter  be 
issued  as  the  original  could  not  be  found  among  the  papers 
of  the  Chapter  or  in  the  records  and  archives  of  the  Grand 
Chapter.  The  first  meeting  following  its  reinstitution 
was  held  on  October  29,  1852,  and  we  find  the  note  in  the 
records  that  the  funeral  of  Daniel  Webster  was  held  upon 
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this  day.  Our  monthly  notices  show  Stephen  Lovell  as 
one  of  our  Past  High  Priests.  This  is  incorrect ;  he  was 
never  a  member  of  this  Chapter,  but  as  Grand  High  Priest 
presided  over  the  meetings  of  organization  until  the 
newly-elected  officers  were  installed. 

The  report  of  the  recovery  of  the  old  Charter  is  noted 
in  the  1853  records.  Half  a  century  later  (November, 
1903)  the  semi-centennial  of  the  recovery  of  the  Charter 
was  celebrated  with  an  appropriate  entertainment  and 
ladies’  night.  The  following  explains  the  loss  and  recov¬ 
ery  of  the  old  Charter : 

Upon  the  death  of  P.  H.  P.  Joseph  G.  Sprague,  his  prop¬ 
erty  was  sold  at  auction  by  Shepard  and  Archer,  auction¬ 
eers;  among  the  effects,  was  a  barrel  of  maps  and  other 
papers,  apparently  of  little  value  which  was  left  at  the  close 
of  the  sale.  Some  months  afterward,  Mr.  Shepard,  return¬ 
ing  from  a  military  muster  on  Salem  Neck,  met  the  writer 
of  this,  Samuel  Butterick  a  P.  H.  P.,  and  he  knowing  by 
common  report  that  he  was  a  Mason,  hailed  him  and  in¬ 
formed  him  that  he  had  found  in  a  barrel,  a  roll  of  paper 
which  he  imagined  to  be  of  importance  to  somebody,  per¬ 
haps  to  a  Mason.  I  told  him  I  was  the  person  who  should 
have  the  custody  of  the  Charter  of  Washington  E.  A.  Chap¬ 
ter  (long  lost,  now  found)  and  related  to  him  its  history, 
and  he,  in  a  day  or  two,  returned  it  to  me  in  as  good  condi¬ 
tion  as  before. 

The  first  years  following  its  reinstitution  were  again 
discouraging.  We  find  the  Chapter  meeting  again  in  the 
ante-room  and  its  meetings  were  held  quarterly.  The 
companions  were  not  idle  or  lacking  in  industry,  however, 
and  by  1855  we  find  six  candidates  receiving  the  Mark 
Degree.  From  this  on,  the  steady  growth  of  the  Chapter 
continued.  Siich  normal  growth  has  continued  to  the 
present.  In  the  period  from  1915-22,  its  rate  of  growth 
was  considerably  greater  than  at  other  times,  and  we  find 
in  five  different  years  candidates  numbering  forty-six, 
forty-five,  thirty-seven,  thirty-five,  and  twenty-nine. 

In  1860,  the  Chapter  as  a  unit  participated  in  the  cere¬ 
monies  of  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  Boston  Masonic 
Temple.  We  find  records  of  visits  to  surrounding  Chap- 
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ters  as  far  distant  as  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  and 
also  many  return  visits.  Grand  High  Priests  have  visited 
this  Chapter  in  1888,  1911,  1924,  and  at  this  meeting 
(1936). 

The  interest  of  Masons  in  this  vicinity  in  Royal  Arch 
Masonry  is  shown  by  eight  chapters  now  where  for  over 
fifty  years  Washington  Chapter  existed  alone.  These 
newer  Chapters  have  been  formed  largely  by  members  of 
Washington  Chapter.  They  are:  Sutton  Chapter  of 
Lynn,  1863 ;  William  Person  Chapter  of  Gloucester,  1870 ; 
Amity  Chapter  of  Beverly,  1872 ;  Holten  Chapter  of  Dan¬ 
vers,  1872  (both  of  the  above  chartered  the  same  day)  ; 
Ipswich  Chapter  of  Ipswich,  1910;  Swampscott  Chapter 
of  Swampscott,  1919;  Henry  J.  Mills  Chapter  of  Saugus, 
1919  (formed  bv  members  from  Sutton  Chapter). 

Nearly  twenty-three  hundred  companions  have  carried 
the  banner  of  Royal  Arch  Masonry,  unfurled  one  hundred 
twenty-five  years  ago  by  the  three  companions.  Turner, 
King,  and  Brookhouse. 

Of  the  five  Chapters  in  Massachusetts  chartered  before 
Washington,  two  remain.  St.  Andrew’s  of  Boston  and 
King  Cyrus  of  Newburyport.  (Mount  Vernon  Chapter 
of  Portland,  I  believe,  is  still  in  existence  as  Number 
One  of  the  Grand  Chapter  of  Maine.)  St.  John’s  Chap¬ 
ter  of  Groton  and  King  Solomon’s  of  Charlton  ceased  to 
exist  in  1842. 

In  its  long  history,  several  of  its  Past  High  Priests 
have  received  recognition  and  distinction  by  the  Grand 
Royal  Arch  Chapter  of  Massachusetts.  Two  of  its  Past 
High  Priests  have  served  as  Grand  Lecturers:  R.  E. 
Arthur  T.  Way;  E.  George  W.  Blynn.  One  of  its  Past 
High  Priests,  Most  Excellent  James  Kimball,  served  as 
Grand  High  Priest  from  1859  to  1861.  Two  have  served 
as  Deputy  Grand  High  Priest:  R.  E.  James  C.  King, 
1814-1815;  R.  E.  Arthur  T.  Way,  1898. 

During  the  entire  term  of  Right  Excellent  Companion 
Way  as  Deputy  Grand  High  Priest,  the  Grand  High 
Priest  was  ill,  and  the  entire  Grand  Chapter  affairs  were 
conducted  by  him.  He  also  represented  the  Grand  Chap¬ 
ter  of  Massachusetts  at  the  Centennial  Celebrations  of  the 
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Grand  Chapters  of  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  New 
York.  Whatever  the  circumstances  were,  when  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  next  Grand  High  Priest  was  in  order,  he  was 
not  advanced  to  the  oflSce  and  honors  of  Grand  High 
Priest,  although  he  had  officiated  as  such  for  an  entire 
year.  Two  have  served  as  Grand  King:  R.  E.  James  C. 
King,  1816-1817 ;  R.  E.  Henry  Whipple,  1823.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  have  held  the  office  of  Grand  Scribe:  R.  E. 
Edward  Turner,  1812  (our  first  High  Priest) ;  M.  E. 
James  Kimball,  1858;  R.  E.  Charles  H.  Norris,  1868; 
R.  E.  Alonzo  H.  Smith,  1892  (father  of  our  senior  liv¬ 
ing  P.  H.  P.). 

It  seems  most  fitting  upon  this,  our  125th  anniversary, 
that  we  should  have  the  honor  of  welcoming  again  a  per¬ 
manent  member  of  the  Grand  Chapter  from  among  the 
ranks  of  our  own  Past  High  Priests.  It  has  been  thirty- 
eight  years  since  Washington  Chapter  has  had  that  privi¬ 
lege.  We  are  pleased  to  honor  and  congratulate  our  own 
Past  High  Priest,  Right  Excellent  Edward  I.  Walkley, 
upon  being  elevated  to  the  position  of  Grand  King  of  the 
Grand  Royal  Chapter  of  Massachusetts. 

The  following  have  served  as  High  Priests  of  Washing¬ 
ton  Chapter: 

Edward  Turner,  1811;  James  C.  King,  1812;  Thomas 
Cole,  1815;  Henry  Whipple,  1818;  Joseph  G.  Sprague, 
1820;  Amos  Clark,  1824;  Thomas  Cole,  1825;  Joseph  F. 
Sprague,  1827 ;  Benjamin  F.  Brown,  1827 ;  Henry 
Whipple,  1831 ;  Joseph  G.  Sprague,  1832 ;  Samuel  B. 
Buttrick,  1852;  Robert  H.  Forrant,  1853;  Augustus 
Towne,  1853;  James  Kimball,  1855;  William  L.  Batch- 
elder,  1858;  H.  H.  F.  Whittemore,  1860;  James  Kimball, 
1863;  William  C.  Maywell,  1865;  Charles  H.  Norris, 
1866;  Israel  S.  Lee,  1869;  Robert  Chase,  1871;  John  J. 
Coker,  1872;  Thomas  J.  Hutchinson,  1875;  George  E. 
Plummer,  1878;  Henry  C.  Torr,  1881;  Alonzo  H.  Smith, 
1882 ;  Oliver  D.  Way,  1885 ;  Horace  N.  Smith,  1887 ; 
Otis  W.  Roberts,  1889 ;  Ezra  L.  Browne,  1891 ;  Arthur 
T.  Way,  1893;  Benj.  Cole,  Jr.,  1895;  Ira  Vaughn,  1897 ; 
Thomas  G.  Pinnock,  1898;  George  P.  Graves,  1900; 
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Charles  C.  Dodge,  1902 ;  George  S.  Goss,  1904 ;  Albert 
F.  Smith,  1906 ;  Charles  Goodwin,  1908 ;  Arthur  S. 
Adams,  1911;  Frederick  E.  Warner,  1912;  George  W. 
Blinn,  1914;  Fred.  A.  Norton,  1916;  Charles  M.  Duren, 
1917 ;  Ernest  P.  Lane,  1918 ;  Ralph  O.  Russell,  1919 ; 
Walter  L.  Williams,  1920;  Frederick  P.  Willard,  1921; 
Edward  I.  Walkley,  1922 ;  Cassius  S.  Cilley,  1923 ;  Theo¬ 
dore  B.  Marsh,  1924;  Clarence  F.  Ray,  1925;  Lewis  W. 
Dawes,  1926;  Joseph  C.  Chandler,  1927;  J.  Edwin  Aus¬ 
tin,  1928;  E.  Lawrence  Howie,  1929;  Frederic  W.  Full, 
1930 ;  Lewis  N.  Carter,  1931 ;  Lewis  Doane,  1932 ; 

E.  Lewis  Homan,  1933;  Frank  W.  Balcomb,  1934;  John 
J.  Collins,  1935 ;  Carlton  A.  Healey,  1936 ;  Hatherly  A. 
Stoddard,  Jr.,  1937;  John  C.  LeBeau,  1938;  George  W. 
Curtis,  1939. 

The  following,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned,  were 
members  of  the  Chapter,  before  1831,  the  time  of  the 
anti-Mason  ic  disturbances : 

From  Salem:  John  Sanders,  Joseph  Baker,  John 
Norris,  Abel  Lawrence,  Jr.,  George  Dean,  Joseph  G. 
Sprague,  John  Howard,  Jr.,  Thomas  Oakes,  Nathaniel 
Peabody,  Joshua  Oakes,  Joseph  Eveleth,  Enoch  Dow, 
Nathan  Blood,  John  Peabody,  John  Albree,  Samuel 
Tucker,  Dana  Lewis,  Thomas  Witt,  Henry  Whipple, 

F.  H.  Boardman,  Ebenezer  C.  Stoddard,  Jere.  Peabody, 
Nathaniel  F.  Safford,  Nathaniel  Page,  Benjamin  Day, 
Ephraim  Abbott,  George  A.  Ward,  Samuel  W.  Phelps, 
Samuel  B.  Derby,  Rev.  Thomas  Carlile,  William  H.  Bott, 
Josiah  B.  Andrews,  Joseph  A.  Peabody,  William  Lum- 
mus.  Rev.  Amos  Clark,  Benjamin  Mather,  Franklin  H. 
Story,  Rev.  B.  Streeter,  Jonathan  Webb,  Jr.,  Jesse  Smith, 
Jr.,  John  Simon,  William  W.  Palfrey,  P.  I.  Farnham, 
Samuel  Simonds,  H.  T.  Whittredge,  Francis  Peabody, 
William  Gavett,  C.  G.  Pickman,  Abel  Hersey,  Joseph 

'  Hodges,  ]\[ark  Kimball,  P.  E.  Webster,  Benjamin  F. 
Browne,  Rev.  H.  W.  Duchacet,  Jonathan  Merrill,  Jesse 
Fillmore,  Benjamin  Wheatland,  Ferdinand  Andrews, 
Elijah  Foster,  George  W.  Cheney,  Amos  P.  Wilkins, 
Benjamin  G.  Pickman,  Malthus  A.  Ward,  Cornelius 
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Baker,  John  Baker,  J ewett  Maxfield,  Samuel  B.  Buttrick, 
Samuel  Dowst,  John  W.  Pepper,  Nathaniel  Pitman. 
From  Danvers:  Jesse  Putnam,  Sylvester  Proctor,  Solo¬ 
mon  Macintire,  Andrew  Nichols,  Levi  Preston,  John 
Frost,  Jonathan  Barrett,  Andrew  Torr,  Kev.  Arthur 
Drinkwater.  From  Lynn:  Ezra  Mudge,  William 
Badger,  Legree  Johnson.  From  Marblehead:  John 
Traill,  Nathaniel  L.  Hooper,  Joseph  W.  Green,  Isaac 
Story,  I.  H.  Brown,  Joseph  Gregory.  From  Beverly: 
Josiah  P.  Cressey,  Stephens  Baker,  J.  D.  Edwards,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Pierce,  Isaac  Hoyt,  David  Koberts,  William 
Thissell. 
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IMPRESSMENT  OF  AMERICAN  SEAMEN 
BY  THE  BRITISH. 


By  Clement  Cleveland  Sawtell. 


Impeessment  as  Seen  by  Government  Officials. 

Such  was  the  shortage  of  seamen  during  the  Napo¬ 
leonic  Wars  that  the  captain  of  a  British  vessel  of  war, 
about  to  start  on  a  voyage,  was  usually  hard  put  to  it  to 
man  his  ship.  Armed  with  press  gang  warrants  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  seizure  of  British  subjects  for  the  service,  regard¬ 
less  of  their  walk  in  life,  the  ship’s  lieutenants  would 
scour  the  waterfront,  and  all  were  fish  that  came  in  their 
net.*  Some  they  took  from  the  jails,  some  from  the  tav¬ 
erns,  and  some  from  incoming  merchantmen.  Even  then 
the  ship’s  complement  was  usually  short,  and  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  board  ships  on  the  high  sea,^  muster  their  crews, 
and  seize  what  men  they  could  to  man  the  British  navy. 
Many  American  seamen  were  taken  in  this  way  on  the 
pretense  of  their  being  British,^  even  when  they  were  able 
to  produce  evidence  of  their  true  citizenship.  Some,  to 
be  sure,  were  released,  when  impressed  on  shore,  where 
application  could  be  made  to  a  magistrate,®  but  when  im¬ 
pressment  occurred  at  sea  the  victim  seldom  fared  so 
well,  and,  unless  he  managed  to  escape  in  port,  remained 
an  involuntary  sailor  of  the  King  for  some  years. 

Successive  administrations  from  the  time  of  Washing¬ 
ton  took  ofiicial  cognizance  of  the  abuse  and  made  fruit¬ 
less  efforts  to  correct  it.  Silas  Talbot,  agent  for  the  relief 
of  impressed  seamen,  wrote  to  Timothy  Pickering,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  in  1797,  on  the  subject: 

Kingston,  July  4,  1797 

Admiral  Sir  Hyde  having  gained  information,  that  my 
applications  to  the  civil  authorities,  to  obtain  the  release  of 
such  American  citizens  as  were  found  to  be  detained  on 

*  See  Note  23. 
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board  his  majesty’s  ships  of  war,  had  been  attended  with 
some  success,  he  immediately  issued  a  general  order  to  all 
captains  and  commanders  of  ships  and  vessels  of  war,  direct¬ 
ing  them  not  to  obey  any  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  nor  suffer 
any  men  to  leave  their  ships  in  consequence  of  any  such 
writ.  Since  the  above  mentioned  order  was  issued  writs 
have  been  obtained  against  Captain  Elphinstone  of  the  Tar¬ 
tar*  frigate,  to  produce  three  Americans,  named  in  the  writ, 
before  the  chief  justice;  and  against  Captain  Foster,  of  the 
Albicore*  to  produce  four;  and  also,  against  Captain  Otway, 
of  the  Ceres  frigate,^  to  produce  twenty  Americans,  in  like 
manner  before  the  chief  justice.  All  those  writs  were  served, 
but  none  of  them  obeyed.  Attachments  against  the  said  cap¬ 
tains  have  been  ordered  by  the  court;  and  a  writ  of  attach¬ 
ment  against  Captain  Otway  was  taken  out  fifteen  days  since. 
But  the  marshal  has  not  been  able,  as  he  says,  to  serve  it  on 
Captain  Otway;  and  from  all  that  I  can  learn,  there  is  not 
any  probability  that  he  will  serve  the  writ;  so  that  the  law 
in  this  island,  it  seems,  cannot  be  administered  for  the  relief 
of  American  citizens,  who  are  held  in  British  slavery;  many 
of  whom,  as  they  write  to  me  from  on  board  captain  Otway’s 
ship,  have  been  brought  to  the  gangway,  and  whipped,  for 
writing  to  their  agent  to  get  them  discharged. 

Twenty  seamen,  who  would  be  diflBeult  to  replace,  were 
obviously  more  important  to  Admiral  Sir  Hyde  than  good 
relations  between  his  country  and  a  weak  neutral,®  so  he 
snapped  his  fingers  at  the  civil  authorities  and  held  his 
crew  intact. 

In  the  same  year  Rufus  King,  writing  from  London 
to  our  Secretary  of  State,  expresses  surprise  at  the  num¬ 
ber  of  impressment  cases: 

London,  April  13  1797 

The  subject  (of  impressment)  in  all  its  details,  has  come 
under  my  observation :  and  its  importance,  I  confess,  is  much 
greater  than  I  had  supposed  it.  Instead  of  a  few,  and  these 
in  many  instances  equivocal  cases,  I  have,  since  the  month 
of  July  last,  made  application  for  the  discharge  from  British 
men  of  war  of  871  seamen,  who,  stating  themselves  to  be 
Americans,  have  claimed  my  interference:  of  this  number 
86  have  by  the  admiralty  been  ordered  to  be  discharged; 
37  more  have  been  detained  as  British  subjects,  or  as  Ameri¬ 
can  volunteers,  or  for  want  of  proof  that  they  are  Americans : 
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and  to  my  applications  for  the  discharge  of  the  remaining 
148,  I  have  received  no  ansvrer;  the  ships  on  board  of  which 
these  seamen  were  detained,  having,  in  many  instances, 
sailed  before  an  examination  was  made,  in  consequence  of 
my  applications. 

It  is  certain  that  some  of  those  who  have  applied  to  me, 
are  not  American  citizens.  But  the  exceptions  are  in  my 
opinion  few:  and  the  evidence,  exclusive  of  certificates,  has 
been  such  as  in  most  instances  to  satisfy  me  that  the  apnli- 
cants  were  real  Americans,  who  had  been  forced  into  the 
British  service ;  and  who  with  singular  constancy  have 
generally  persevered  in  refusing  pay  and  bounty,  though  in 
many  instances  they  have  been  in  service  more  than  two 
years. 

While  Rufus  King  was  more  successful  in  his  mission 
than  Silas  Talbot,  he  nevertheless  encountered  unsur- 
mountable  obstacles  before  he  had  gone  very  far,  as  his 
letter  shows.  Impressment  of  American  seamen,  mean¬ 
while,  continued  unabated.  With  the  project  of  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  Jay  treaty  in  1800  Timothy  Pickering  con¬ 
sidered  the  moment  ripe  to  come  to  an  understanding  with 
Great  Britain  on  this  thorn  of  contention  and  wrote  Pres¬ 
ident  Adams  objecting  in  no  uncertain  terms  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  proposal: 

Feb.  20,  1800 

The  secretary  has  the  honour  to  lay  before  the  president 
Mr.  Liston’s  note  of  the  4th  February,  together  with  his 
project  of  a  treatv  for  reciprocal  delivery  of  deserters ;  which 
appears  to  the  secretary  utterly  inadmissible,  unless  it  would 
put  an  end  to  impressments  —  which  Mr.  Liston  seemed  to 
imagine  —  while  the  seventh  paragraph  of  his  project  ex¬ 
pressly  recognizes  the  right  of  impressing  British  subjects, 
and  conseouently  American  citizens  as  at  present. 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Pickering’s  forceful  view  nothing  came 
of  the  matter.  The  British  listened  politely  to  the  long 
series  of  representations  which  followed  from  Washing¬ 
ton  and  left  them  unheeded.  The  War  of  1812  which 
came  in  their  wake  was  fought  in  part  over  impressment, 
and  Mr.  Monroe  sought  to  put  an  end  to  it,  once  for  all, 
with  the  Treaty  of  Ghent.'^  In  support  of  this  contention 
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we  have  his  letter  of  April  15,  1813,  to  our  ministers, 
which  says: 

Upon  the  whole  subject  I  have  to  observe,  that  your  first 
duty  will  be  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Great  Britain,  and  that 
you  are  authorized  to  do  it,  in  case  you  obtain  a  satisfactory 
stipulation  against  impressment,  one  which  shall  secure, 
under  our  fiag,  protection  to  the  crew. 

Other  letters  might  be  cited  to  illustrate  the  official 
American  view  of  the  matter,  but  those  quoted  appear 
sufficiently  to  establish  the  fact  that  impressment  was  an 
important  issue  for  some  years  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  War. 


Depositions  of  Impkessed  Seamen. 

More  colorful  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  the  depositions 
of  the  impressed  seamen  themselves.  One  has  only  to 
turn  back  to  such  works  as  The  Olive  Branch,  published 
by  Henry  C.  Carey  at  Philadelphia  in  1814,  or  the  reports 
of  various  Congressional  Committees.  Some  of  them  are 
to  the  point,  as  they  give  the  background  of  popular  sen¬ 
timent  of  the  times. 

Let  our  first  witness  be  Eliphalet  Ladd  of  Exeter,  Hew 
Hampshire,  one  time  second  mate  of  the  Thomas  and 
Sarah  of  Philadelphia : 

Kingston,  July  19,  1799 

Eliphalet  Ladd  maketh  oath  that  Wednesday,  the  12th 
inst.  he  came  on  shore  with  two  seamen  belonging  to  said 
ship,  named  John  Edes  and  Isreal  Kandol,  in  order  to  land 
a  boat  load  of  staves;  that  a  press  gang  came  up  and  laid 
hold  of  John  Edes — that  one  of  the  press  gang  named  Moody, 
with  a  broad  sword  cut  this  deponent  on  the  forehead,  and 
made  a  wound  of  three  inches.  They  then  took  deponent, 
together  with  Edes,  and  conducted  them  in  different  boats 
on  board  the  Brunsivick  man  of  war;  that  the  boat  on  board 
of  which  Edes  was,  made  the  ship  some  little  time  before 
the  one  deponent  was  in :  and  on  deponents  nearing  the  ship, 
he  heard  the  cries  of  a  man  flogging,  and  on  going  up  the 
side  of  the  Brunswick,  he  perceived  Edes  who  was  crying; 
and  addressing  himself  to  the  first  lieutenant,  a  Mr.  Har- 
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ris,  saying,  here  is  a  man,  who  can  attest  to  what  I  have  told 
you.  The  lieutenant  then  laying  hold  of  deponent  by  the 
arm,  said,  go  along  on  the  quarter  deck,  you  damned  rascal; 
which  deponent  accordingly  did;  that  all  the  impressed  men 
were  then  examined,  and  afterwards  ordered  by  the  lieuten¬ 
ant  into  the  waist;  that  when  they  got  there,  Edes  pulled 
off  his  shirt,  and  showed  deponent  his  back,  which  was 
bruised  from  his  shoulders  to  his  hips.  He  then  informed 
he  had  been  just  whipped  with  ropes  ends,  as  deponent  was 
going  up  the  ship’s  sides,  by  the  boatswain  and  his  mates  by 
orders  of  the  lieutenant;  that  deponent  remained  on  board 
the  Brumwick  all  that  day  and  the  next  night,  during  which 
time  no  surgical  or  medical  assistance  was  given  to  the  wound 
he  had  received  on  his  head,  nor  to  the  bruises  of  the  said 
Edes,  who  during  the  night  called  out  several  times  from 
extreme  pains,  and  the  next  morning  was  barely  able  to  move 
himself ;  that  between  nine  and  ten  o’clock  the  next  morning, 
the  whole  of  the  impressed  men  were  again  ordered  on  the 
quarter  deck  and  stationed,  except  deponent  and  Edes;  that 
while  the  examination  was  going  on,  the  captain  of  the 
Thomas  and  Sarah  was  coming  on  board ;  but  was  prevented 
by  the  lieutenant,  who  ordered  the  centinel  to  keep  him  off; 
that  about  eleven  o’clock  the  captain  of  the  Brunswick  came 
on  board,  and  at  three  o’clock  deponent  was  discharged,  but 
Edes  retained. 

Eliphalet  Ladd 

Eliphalet  Ladd  must  have  proved  his  American  citi¬ 
zenship  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  captors,  otherwise 
his  testimony  would  doubtless  be  unavailable  today,  and 
he  was  released,  albeit,  in  a  slightly  damaged  state.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  his  statement  which  appears  to 
reflect  the  experience  of  others  similarly  situated. 

We  shall  now  call  Isaac  Clark  of  Salem  and  let  him 
take  the  stand: 

I,  Isaac  Clark,  of  Salem  in  the  county  of  Essex,  and  the 
commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  on  solemn  oath  declare, 
that  I  was  born  in  the  Town  of  Kandolph,  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk;  have  sailed  out  of  Salem  aforesaid,  about  seven 
years;  that  on  the  14th  day  of  June,  1809,  I  was  impressed 
and  forcibly  taken  from  the  ship  Jane  of  Norfolk,  by  the 
sailing  master  (his  name  was  Car)  of  his  majesty’s  ship 
Porcupine,  Robert  Elliot,  commander.  I  had  a  protection® 
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from  the  Custom-house  in  Salem,  which  I  showed  to  captain 
Elliot:  he  swore  that  I  was  an  Englishman,  tore  my  pro¬ 
tection  to  pieces  before  my  eyes,  and  threw  it  overboard, 
and  ordered  me  to  go  to  work  —  I  told  him  I  did  not  belong 
to  his  flag,  and  I  would  do  no  work  under  it.  He  then 
ordered  my  legs  to  be  put  in  irons,  and  the  next  morning  or¬ 
dered  the  master  at  arms  to  take  me  on  deck,  and  give  me 
two  dozen  lashes;®  after  receiving  them,  he  ordered  him  to 
keep  me  in  irons,  and  give  me  one  biscuit  and  one  pint  of 
water  for  24  hours.  After  keeping  me  in  this  situation  for 
one  week,  I  was  brought  on  deck  and  asked  by  captain  Elliot 
if  I  would  go  to  my  duty  —  on  my  refusing,  he  ordered  me 
to  strip,  tied  me  up  a  second  time,  and  gave  me  two  dozen 
more  and  kept  me  on  the  same  allowance  another  week  — 
then  ordered  me  on  deck  again,  and  asked  if  I  would  go  to 
work;  I  still  persisted  that  I  was  an  American,  and  that  he 
had  no  right  to  command  my  services,  and  I  would  do  no 
work  on  board  his  ship  —  He  told  me  he  would  punish  me 
until  I  was  willing  to  work;  and  gave  me  the  third  two 
dozen  lashes,  ordered  a  very  heavy  chain  put  round  my  neck, 
(such  as  they  had  used  to  sling  the  lower  yard^®)  fastened 
to  a  ringbolt  in  the  deck,  and  that  no  person,  except  the 
master  at  arms,  should  speak  to  me,  or  give  me  any  thing 
to  eat  or  drink,  but  my  one  biscuit  and  pint  of  water  for 
24  hours,  until  I  would  go  to  work.  I  was  kept  in  this 
situation  for  nine  weeks,  when  being  exhausted  by  hunger 
and  thirst.  I  was  obliged  to  yield.  After  being  on  board 
the  ship  more  than  two  years  and  a  half,  and  being  wounded 
in  an  action  with  a  French  frigate,  I  was  sent  to  the  hos¬ 
pital  —  when  partially  recovered,  I  was  sent  on  board  the 
Impregnable,  a  98  gun  ship.  My  wound  growing  worse,  I 
was  returned  to  the  hospital,  when  the  American  consul 
received  a  copy  of  my  protection  from  Salem,  and  jprocured 
my  discharge  on  the  29th  day  of  April  last.  There  were 
seven  impressed  Americans  on  board  the  Porcupine,  three  of 
whom  had  entered, 

Isaac  Clark 


Essex,  ss  —  December  23  1812 

Then  Isaac  Clark  personally  appeared  and  made  solemn  oath 
that  the  facts  in  the  foregoing  declaration,  by  him  made  and 
subscribed,  were  true  in  all  their  parts  —  before 

John  Punchard,  )  Justices  of  the 
M.  Townsend,  )  peace  and  of  the 
quorum 
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Thus,  a  Salem  man  served  the  Royal  Navy  and  came 
close  to  laying  down  his  life  for  the  British  cause.  The 
fact  that  he  was  finally  released  when  a  pensioner,  on 
no  better  evidence  than  a  copy  of  the  passport  he  origi¬ 
nally  presented  to  Captain  Elliot,  seems  inadequate  com¬ 
pensation  ;  he  was,  however,  spared  one  indignity,  that  of 
being  obliged  to  fight  against  his  own  country. 

We  have  heard  from  a  New  Hampshire  man,  a  Massa¬ 
chusetts  man,  and  for  the  sake  of  impartiality  we  may 
as  well  summon  a  New  Yorker.  Here,  then,  is  Richard 
Thompson  of  New  Paltz: 

Dutchess  county,  ss. 

Richard  Thompson,  being  sworn,  saith  that  he  is  a  native 
of  New  Paltz,  opposite  Poughkeepsie;  that  he  sailed  from 
Wilmington  about  the  28th  of  April,  1810,  on  board  the 
brig  Warren,  William  Kelly,  captain,  for  Cork.  On  the 
homeward  passage,  in  September  following,  he  was  im¬ 
pressed  and  taken  on  board  the  Peacock,  a  British  sloop  of 
war,  and  compelled  to  do  duty.  That  while  on  board  that 
vessel  he  made  many  unsuccessful  attempts  to  write  to  his 
friends  to  inform  them  of  his  situation.  He  further  saith, 
that  after  he  had  heard  of  the  war,  himself  and  two  other 
impressed  American  seamen,  who  were  on  board  the  Pea¬ 
cock,  went  aft  to  the  captain,  claimed  to  be  considered  as 
American  prisoners  of  war,  and  refused  to  do  duty  any 
longer.  They  were  ordered  off  the  quarter  deck,  and  the 
captain  called  for  the  master  at  arms,  and  ordered  us  to  be 
put  in  irons;  we  were  kept  in  irons  about  twenty  four  hours, 
when  we  were  taken  out,  brought  to  the  gangway,  stripped 
of  our  clothes,  tied  and  whipped,  each  one  dozen  and  a  half 
lashes,  and  put  to  duty. 

He  further  saith  that  he  was  kept  on  board  the  Peacock, 
and  did  duty,  till  the  action  with  the  Hornet;  after  the 
Hornet  hoisted  American  colors,  he  and  the  other  impressed 
Americans  again  went  to  the  captain*^  of  the  Peacock,  asked 
to  be  sent  below  said  it  was  an  American  ship,  and  that 
they  did  not  wish  to  fight  against  their  country.  The  cap¬ 
tain  ordered  us  to  our  quarters;  called  midshipman  Stone 
to  do  his  duty;* 2  and  if  we  did  not  do  our  duty,  to  blow 
our  brains  out;  "aye,  aye!”  was  answered  by  Stone,  who 
then  held  a  pistol  at  my  head,  and  ordered  us  to  our  places. 
We  then  continued  at  our  pieces,  and  were  compelled  to 
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fight  till  the  Peacock  struck:  and  we  were  liberated  after 
an  impressment  of  about  two  years  and  eight  months. 

his 

Kichard  X  Thompson 
mark 


Poughkeepsie,  April  17,  1813. 

Read  over  and  signed  in  the  presence  of 

Joseph  Harris 
John  S.  Frear 


As  a  prisoner  of  war,  Richard  Thompson  had  no 
grounds  for  complaint  over  being  clapped  into  irons,  but 
his  subsequent  treatment  was  not  justified;*^  even  Cap¬ 
tain  Dacres  of  the  Guerriere  permitted  the  impressed 
Americans  to  go  below  when  his  ship  engaged  the  Con¬ 
stitution. 

For  sheer  grit  and  remarkable  spirit  we  commend 
James  Tompkins,  another  New  Yorker,  and  his  com¬ 
rades,  and,  if  it  pleases  the  court,  James  Tompkins  will 
take  the  stand : 

Dutchess  County,  ss. 

James  Tompkins,  being  sworn,  saith,  that  he  is  a  native 
of  Ulster  county,  opposite  Poughkeepsie;  that  he  sailed  out 
of  New  York  in  the  month  of  April,  1812,  in  the  ship  Min¬ 
erva,  bound  for  Ireland ;  that  on  her  homeward  passage,  in 
July  after,  this  deponent,  with  three  other  American  sea¬ 
men,  Samuel  Davis,  William  Young,  and  John  Brown,  were 
impressed  and  taken  on  board  of  the  British  ship  Acteon,'^^ 
David  Smith,  captain.  We  were  taken  on  Saturday  evening; 
on  Monday  morning  we  were  brought  to  the  gangway  and 
informed  we  must  enter  on  board  the  ship  and  live  as  other 
seamen,  or  we  should  live  on  oatmeal  and  water  and  receive 
five  dozen  lashes.  This  deponent  says,  himself  and  the 
other  three  impressed  with  him  did  refuse  to  enter,  and  each 
of  them  were  whipped  five  dozen  lashes.  On  Wednesday 
following,  we  were  again  all  brought  up  and  had  the  same 
offer  made  us  to  enter,  which  we  refused,  and  we  were 
again  whipped  four  dozen  lashes  each.  On  Saturday  after, 
the  like  offer  was  made  to  us,  and  on  our  refusal  we  were 
again  whipped  three  dozen  lashes  each.  On  Wednesday  fol¬ 
lowing  we  were  again  whipped  one  dozen  each,  and  ordered 
to  be  taken  below,  and  put  in  irons  till  we  did  enter;  and 
the  captain  said  he  would  punish  the  damned  Yankee  ras- 
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cals  till  they  did  enter.  We  were  then  put  in  irons  and  laid 
in  irons  three  months.  During  the  time  of  our  impressment 
the  ship  had  an  action  and  captured  a  French  ship.  Before 
this  action  we  were  taken  out  of  irons  and  asked  to  fight, 
but  refused;  and  after  the  action  we  were  again  ironed, 
where  we  remained  till  the  ship  arrived  at  London.  After 
arriving  there  we  first  heard  of  the  war  with  America  and 
that  the  Guerrier  was  taken.  This  deponent  took  his  shirt, 
Samuel  Davis  and  William  Young  took  their  handkerchiefs, 
made  stripes  and  stars,  and  hung  it  over  a  gun,  and  gave 
three  cheers  for  the  victory.  The  next  morning  at  six  o’clock 
we  were  brought  up  and  whipped  two  dozen  lashes  each  for 
huzzaing  for  the  Yankey  flag.  Shortly  after  this,  we  were 
all  released  by  the  assistance  of  the  America  consul  and  cap¬ 
tain  Hall,  who  knew  us. 

This  deponent  further  saith,  that  all  had  protections,  and 
showed  them,  and  claimed  to  be  Americans  at  the  time  they 
were  impressed.^® 

JAMES  TOMPKINS 

Sworn  before  me  this  17th  day  of  April,  1813,  at  which 
time  the  said  James  Tompkins  shewed  me  his  wrists,  which 
at  his  request  I  examined,  and  there  appeared  to  be  marks 
on  both  of  them,  occasioned,  as  I  suppose,  from  his  having 
been  in  irons. 

Wm.  W.  BOGARDUS. 

Justice  of  the  Peace 

The  depositions  of  these  men  are  not  advanced  as  a 
model  of  composition,  but  merely  as  unvarnished  evi¬ 
dence.  If  they  read  like  a  “Yellow  J ournal”  or  a  “Penny 
Dreadful,”  so  do  the  pages  of  any  court  reporter,  and 
they  are  not  to  be  rejected  on  that  score.  Doubtless,  in 
this  testimony,  some  of  the  details  are  embellished,  as  a 
story  seldom  fails  to  improve  with  frequent  telling,  but 
the  framework  appears  valid,  and  that  is  all  that  can  be 
asked. 

James  Fenimore  Cooper  in  his  Naval  History  of  the 
United  States,  while  speaking  of  the  reluctance  of  seamen 
to  serve  in  the  British  navy,  indulges  in  similar  “Yellow 
Journalism.”  He  relates  the  following  incident  which 
occurred  on  board  the  American  frigate  Essex,  when  she 
was  in  a  British  port  in  1811 : 
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It  was  accidentally  ascertained  that  one  of  the  Essex’s 
crew  was  a  deserter  from  a  British  man-of-war,  and  he  was 
formally  demanded.  Being  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Great 
Britain,  Capt.  Smith,  an  officer  of  great  spirit  and  of  a  high 
reputation  in  the  service,  did  not  feel  himself  justified  in 
refusing  to  deliver  up  the  seaman.  The  man  protested  that 
he  was  an  American,  and  that  he  had  not  entered  voluntar¬ 
ily  into  the  English  service,  though  he  did  not  deny  his  iden¬ 
tity  and  the  desertion.  It  being  thought  impossible  to  pro¬ 
tect  him,  the  seaman  was  sent  below  to  get  his  clothes,  and 
obeyed.  On  reaching  the  gun-deck,  his  eye  fell  upon  the 
carpenter’s  bench,  and  going  to  it,  he  seized  an  axe,  and  at 
one  blow  cut  off  his  left  hand.  Taking  up  the  severed  limb  in 
the  remaining  hand,  he  went  upon  the  quarter-deck,  and 
presented  himself  to  the  British  officer,  bleeding  and  maimed. 
The  latter  left  the  Essex,  shocked  and  astonished,  while  the 
affair  made  a  deep  impression  on  all  who  witnessed  it. 

Mr.  Cooper  does  not  give  the  source  of  his  informa¬ 
tion,  however,  it  will  be  recalled  that  he  was  at  one  time 
a  midshipman  in  the  United  States  Navy,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  he  had  the  story  from  an  eye  witness.  In 
any  event  it  illustrates  the  difficulty  of  getting  clear  of 
the  British  Navy,  once  a  man  was  impressed,  and  the 
danger  of  being  claimed  as  a  deserter  who  might  be  hung 
from  a  yard  arm.^* 

Estimates  of  the  Extent  of  Impressment 
OF  Americans. 

The  actual  number  of  American  seamen  impressed  by 
the  British  will  never  be  known,  nor  the  number  of 
Americans  serving  in  the  British  Navy  at  any  one  time, 
either  prior  to,  or,  during  the  War  of  1812,  as  no  ade¬ 
quate  records  appear  to  have  been  kept.  A  study  of  all 
the  log  books  deposited  with  the  British  Admiralty  should 
throw  further  light  on  the  subject,  but  again  the  record 
would  prove  incomplete  as  many  logs  and  journals  went 
down  with  their  ships  and  never  reached  London.  Nu¬ 
merous  estimates  have,  nevertheless,  been  made  by  our 
consuls  abroad,  our  naval  officers,  legislative  committees 
and  others  with  no  conclusive  results. 
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William  Cobbet,  in  his  Register,  speaking  of  American 
impressments,  refers  to  one  of  the  higher  estimates: 

.  .  .  Americans  have  been  thus  impressed,  and  great  num¬ 
bers  of  them  are  now  in  our  navy.  The  total  number  so 
held  at  any  one  time  cannot,  perhaps,  be  ascertained;  but 
from  a  statement  published  in  America,  it  appears,  that 
Mr.  Lyman,  the  late  consul  here  stated  the  number,  about 
two  years  ago,  at  potjkteen  thousand. 

Commodore  Rodgers  also  hints  at  a  great  number  of 
cases  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  i^avy: 

U.  S.  Frigate  President, 
Boston,  January  14,  1813 

Sir  —  Herewith  you  will  receive  two  muster  books,  of 
his  Britannic  majesty’s  vessels,  Moselle  and  Sappho, found 
on  board  the  British  packet,  Swallow. 

As  the  British  have  always  denied  that  they  detained  on 
board  their  ships  of  war  American  citizens,  knowing  them 
to  be  such,  I  send  you  the  enclosed,  as  a  public  document 
of  their  own,  to  prove  how  ill  such  an  assertion  accords  with 
their  practice. 

It  will  appear  by  these  two  muster  books  that  so  late  as 
August  last,  about  an  eighth  part  of  the  Moselle  and 
Sappho’s  crews  were  Americans:  consequently,  if  there  is 
only  a  quarter  part  of  that  proportion  on  board  their  other 
vessels,  they  have  an  infinitely  greater  number  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  their  service  than  any  American  has  yet  had  an 
idea  of. 

Any  further  comment  of  mine  on  this  subject,  I  consider 
unnecessary;  as  the  enclosed  documents  speak  too  plainly 
for  themselves. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

JNO.  RODGERS 

The  honourable  Paul  Hamilton, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Of  the  crew  of  the  Guerriere,  numbering  293  men  and 
boys,  18  were  found  to  be  impressed  Americans,  when 
the  ship  was  taken  by  the  Constitution.  In  other  words, 
about  six  per  cent  of  her  men  belonged  to  the  American 
flag.  Six  per  cent  may  not  seem  a  very  large  proportion, 
but,  if  this  ratio  of  impressed  Americans  held  for  the 
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British  Navy  as  a  whole,  the  aggregate  would  be  substan¬ 
tial.  In  1812,  according  to  James,  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  voted  appropriations  for  the  pay  of  113,600  sea¬ 
men,*  and  six  per  cent  of  this  number  would  necessarily 
be  6,816. 

On  February  6th,  1813,  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives  ordered  “that  Mr.  Pickering  of  Salem, 
Mr.  Tillinghast  of  Taunton,  Mr.  Watson  of  Belfast,  be  a 
Committee  to  consider  and  report,  what  measures  are 
proper  to  be  taken  in  order  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
SEAMEN  of  this  Commonwealth  impressed  or  taken  by 
any  foreign  nation.”  Mr.  Dean  of  Dedham,  and  Mr. 
Breed  of  Lynn,  were  afterwards  added  to  this  Committee. 

Whatever  the  political  motives  may  have  been  that  led 
to  the  appointment  of  such  a  fact-finding  commission,  or 
whatever  the  private  convictions  of  the  members,  the 
avowed  purpose  was  to  determine  “the  real  magnitude  of 
the  injury  for  which  hostilities  are  to  be  continued.”  The 
“hostilities”  of  course  were  the  war  with  Great  Britain 
which  New  England,  as  a  maritime  speculator,  sought  to 
bring  to  an  end.  At  this  distance  the  task  confronting 
Mr.  Pickering  and  his  fellow  committee  men  may  seem 
arduous  but  relatively  simple.  The  contrary,  however, 
was  the  case,  for  the  reason  that  the  best  witnesses,  the 
men  impressed,  were  probably  not  available  to  take  the 
stand,  with  the  result  that  the  legislators  were  obliged  to 
look  to  other  sources  of  information. 

First  the  Committee  turned  to  the  official  reports  on 
the  subject  of  impressment  made  to  Congress  by  Mr. 
Madison,  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  those  of  his  succes¬ 
sor,  Mr.  Monroe.  These  illuminating  documents  set  forth 
the  names  of  6,057  American  seamen,  said  to  have  been 
impressed  by  the  British,  being  taken  from  applications 
to  American  consuls  abroad  for  release.  On  close  exami¬ 
nation  these  lists  were  found  to  duplicate  the  names  of 
individual  seamen  as  many  as  five  times,  thereby  distort¬ 
ing  the  total  by  “many  hundreds.”  Moreover,  in  many 
cases  the  applications  failed  to  specify  the  birthplace  and 

*  See  The  Naval  History  of  Great  Britain,  William  James, 
London,  1824,  page  233. 
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domicile  of  the  petitioner.  And,  finally,  this  compilation 
included  the  names  of  impressed  seamen  who  had  “volun¬ 
tarily  entered  into  the  British  service  and  received  bounty 
and  pay.”  It  is  of  course  highly  probable  that  voluntary 
entry  into  the  British  service  frequently  occurred  after 
the  impressed  man  had  bepn  confined  on  bread  and  water 
for  a  time,  but  here,  again,  evidence  was  lacking,  and 
the  Committee  accepted  the  word  voluntary,  at  its  face 
value.  The  upshot  of  the  matter  was  that  Mr.  Pickering, 
with  a  laudable  zeal  for  accuracy,  rejected  the  entire  list 
of  6,057  names,  as  too  erroneous  for  the  purpose  in  hand, 
and  called  a  selected  list  of  local  ship  owners  and  masters 
to  testify  to  their  experience.  Among  those  called  were 
such  notable  figures  as  Caleb  Loring,  Joseph  Peabody,^* 
Capt.  Andrew  Harraden,  Nathaniel  Hooper,  William 
Gray,^®  Thomas  H.  Perkins,®®  Isreal  Thorndike,  and 
Commodore  Bainbridge,  and  on  their  testimony  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  Committee  were  based. 

And  what  did  they  find?  In  their  long  experience  as 
shipowners  and  masters  they  could  prove  no  more  than 
twelve  cases  of  impressment  of  Massachusetts  seamen. 
By  adding  those  cases  of  impressment  heard  from  friends 
of  impressed  seamen  the  total  was  swelled  to  147,  and  by 
adding  ten  cases  of  “supposed  impressment”  and  18  im¬ 
pressed  seamen  found  in  the  Guerriere,  a  grand  total  of 
175  was  arrived  at.  Of  the  whole  number,  however,  only 
107  were  Americans. 

Needless  to  say,  the  Massachusetts  Committee  was  very 
exacting  in  the  standards  it  set  for  evidence,  and  their 
problem  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  spurious  pass¬ 
ports,  or  sailors’  protections,  were  purchasable  from  the 
crimps  and  boarding  house  keepers  for  a  dollar  or  two. 
As  a  result  many  foreigners  with  these  passports  in  their 
hands  were  able  to  pose  as  American  seamen,  and  these 
cases  the  Pickering  Committee  was  obliged  to  weed  out 
from  the  legitimate.  The  evidence  assembled  on  this  head 
by  the  impressment  investigation  is  exceedingly  interest¬ 
ing  and  embraces  material  difficult  to  find  elsewhere.®^’  ®® 
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Number  of  Impressments  Admitted  by  the  British 
After  the  War  of  1812, 

With  the  termination  of  the  War  certain  facts  became 
available  on  the  subject  of  impressment.  Interesting  in 
themselves  they  are  doubly  so  in  the  light  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Report,  which  came  so  close  to  branding  impress¬ 
ment  a  myth.  The  sidelight  alluded  to,  is  to  be  found, 
fittingly  enough,  in  the  official  British  reports,  listing 
American  impressed  seamen  released  from  British  prisons, 
including  Dartmoor,  from  West  Indies  prisons,  and  from 
ships  of  war.  Summaries  of  these  compilations,  which 
are  preserved  in  American  State  Papers,  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions,  Vol.  IV,  give  the  names  of  the  impressed,  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  their  impressment,  the  name  of  the  cartel 
that  carried  them  back  to  America,  their  port  of  arrival, 
and  in  some  cases  the  birthplace  of  those  listed.  The  fol¬ 


lowing  summary  tells  the  story: 

List  A 

Released  from  Dartmoor  and  English  prisons  1420* 
List  B 

Released  from  West  Indies  prisons  155 

List  G 

Released  from  ships  of  war  215 


Total  1790 


Without  doubt,  some  of  these  impressments  admitted 
by  the  British  were  spurious  judged  by  the  Pickering 
standard,  that  is  to  say,  the  individuals  were  not  bona 
fide  Americans,  but  actually  foreigners,  sailing  under 
American  protections.  The  important  consideration,  how¬ 
ever,  appears  to  be  that  the  British  admitted  the  impress¬ 
ment  of  1,790  persons  whom  they  believed  to  be  Ameri¬ 
cans  at  the  time  of  their  impressment.  How  many  of 
these  men  hailed  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  does  not  appear,  but  as  the  Bay  State  registered  at 
least  37  per  cent  of  the  total  maritime  tonnage  of  the 
United  States  of  that  period,  it  would  be  surprising  if 
her  share  of  the  impressments  failed  to  exceed  twelve 
cases. 


*  See  Note  24. 
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Without  accepting  Mr.  Lyman’s  figure  of  14,000  cases 
of  impressment,  there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  1,790 
represented  a  modest  proportion  of  the  number  actually 
impressed  during  the  years  leading  up  to  the  War  of  1812. 
The  British  practice  of  transferring  seamen  from  ship  to 
ship  meant  that  many  impressed  seamen  were  on  remote 
stations,  with  the  result  that  they  were  not  included  in 
the  Reports  of  1815.  Moreover,  the  British  Navy  was 
thoroughly  active  in  this  decade,  and  many  seamen  lost 
their  lives  in  battle  under  the  British  flag,  or  in  the  daily 
round  of  hazards  common  to  a  seafaring  life.  In  such 
cases,  also,  the  impressed  American  seamen  had  their 
share  of  casualties,  and  their  number  would  go  far  to 
swell  the  admitted  total. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  total  number 
of  impressments,  it  may  be  informing  to  go  back  to  Com¬ 
modore  Rodgers’  statement  made  before  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Committee  in  1813  and  reported  in  the  Boston 
Chronicle  by  John  H.  Stevens.  According  to  this  author¬ 
ity  Commodore  Rodgers  stated  “that  he  had  documents 
here  and  at  Washington  upon  which  he  founded  his  opin¬ 
ion  that  in  the  course  of  ten  years  Great  Britain  has 
impressed  as  many  native  Americans,  as  the  whole  amount 
of  seamen  now  in  the  service  of  the  United  States.” 
Commodore  Rodgers  does  not  state  this  as  a  fact,  but 
merely  as  his  opinion  which  at  this  date,  without  the 
political  bias  of  the  Madison  period,  we  can  appraise  as 
well  informed. 

A  clue  to  the  figure  Commodore  Rodgers  had  in  mind 
may  be  found  in  the  letter  of  Paul  Hamilton,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  to  William  B.  Giles,  chairman  of  a  Con¬ 
gressional  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  December  14, 
1811.  Mr.  Hamilton  begins  his  letter  with  a  summary 
of  the  ships  in  serviceable  condition,  as  follows: 

Frigate  President  44  guns  Brig  Argus  16  guns 

United  States  44  Siren  16 

Constitution  44  Vixen  14 

Congress  36  Nautilus  14 

Essex  32  Oneida  16 
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Ship  John  Adams 
Wasp 
Hornet 


20 

18 

18 


Enterprise  14 
Viper  10 


He  goes  on  to  add  that  the  following,  not  then  in  serv¬ 
ice,  might  be  repaired: 


Chesapeake 
Constellation 
New  York 
Adams 
Boston 


36  guns 

36 

36 

32 

32 


Mr.  Hamilton  concludes  his  letter  with  a  statement  of 
the  number  of  seamen  then  in  service  of  the  United  States 
and  the  number  needed  to  man  the  five  ships  to  be  con¬ 
ditioned. 


Number  of  seamen,  ordinary  seamen  and  boys  exclu¬ 
sive  of  petty  officers  required  to  man  the  above  stated 
(five  vessels)  1220 

In  service  at  this  time  4010 

Whole  number  authorized  by  law  5025 

Of  the  seamen  stated  necessary  for  vessels  of  war 
and  gunboats  now  in  commission 

The  vessels  of  war  require  2346 

The  gunboats  require  1488 

Vessels  and  gunboats  in  ordinary  176 


Total  4010 


From  these  figures,  compiled  in  1811,  on  the  eve  of  the 
War,  it  may  be  assumed  that  Commodore  Rodgers  had  in 
mind  impressments  numbering  at  least  5,000,  and  prob¬ 
ably  more,  as  the  number  of  enlisted  men  required  dur¬ 
ing  a  state  of  war  would  normally  have  exceeded  the  peace 
time  quota.  No  doubt.  Commodore  Rodgers  was  aware 
of  the  6,057  release  applications  on  file  at  Washington, 
and  it  may  be  in  his  informed  opinion  that  he  gave 
greater  credit  to  this  figure  than  Mr.  Pickering. 

All  this,  however,  is  pure  speculation,  biit  the  figure 
of  1,790  impressments  admitted  by  the  British  may  be 
applied  with  reasonable  confidence  to  the  requirements 
of  the  United  States  Navy  as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Hamilton 
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in  1811.  At  that  time  the  entire  fleet  of  vessels,  both 
frigates,  ships,  and  brigs,  was  manned  by  2,346  seamen, 
ordinary  seamen  and  boys.  In  other  words,  if  these 
impressed  men  had  been  available  for  service  in  the 
United  States  Navy,  its  deep  water  force  could  have  been 
increased  by  about  75  per  cent,  or  the  total  number  of 
enlisted  men,  including  the  gunboat  crews,  by  about  44 
per  cent.  Needless  to  say,  such  an  augmentation  would 
have  materially  increased  our  effectiveness  in  dealing  with 
the  British  Navy,  especially  as  seamen  were  not  easy  to 
find;  witness  the  following  letter  to  Captain  Hull: 

Navy  Department 

June  17,  1814 

Sir, 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  9th  instant.  You  are 
misinformed  as  to  the  defence  of  the  ships  at  New  London; 
they  have  not  one  third  of  the  number  of  men  on  board  that 
you  mention,  nor  do  I  believe  the  military  force  is  one  half 
that  you  suppose,  though  in  the  actual  presence  of  a  very 
strong  blockading  squadron,  and  the  means  of  defense  vastly 
inferior  to  those  at  Portsmouth. 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  been  regularly  informed  of  all 
you  have  said  on  the  subject,  and  has  taken  such  measures 
he  presumed  the  occasion  calls  for. 

As  to  the  crew  of  the  Congress,  they  formed  no  part  of 
the  defense  of  Portsmouth,  for,  could  she  have  recruited  50 
additional  men,  she  would  have  been  at  sea  long  since.  I 
am  sure  you  do  not  expect  that  other  places  much  less  ten¬ 
able  than  Portsmouth  are  to  be  abandoned  in  order  to  defend 
Portsmouth. 

Your  own  observation  and  experience  must  prove  to  you 
the  difficulty  of  recruiting  men,  and  if  you  cannot  get  them 
in  the  very  quarter  of  the  union  where  they  must  abound, 
where  are  they  to  come  from?  The  want  of  seamen  has,  as 
you  have  seen,  compelled  the  Department  to  strip  from 
ships  that  were  ready  for  sea,  to  man  those  on  the  Lakes. 
Are  we  to  strip  the  remainder  in  order  to  defend  those  that 
are  building  in  the  Atlantic  ports  ?  If  so,  policy  and  economy 
would  dictate  the  burning  of  the  latter,  in  order  to  remove 
the  temptation,  rather  than  to  defend  them  at  an  expense 
far  transcending  their  value. 

You  must  see.  Sir,  that  this  Department  can  give  you  no 
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other  additional  means  of  defense  than  such  as  you  may 
derive  from  recruiting.  The  War  Department  will,  I  pre¬ 
sume,  send  such  as  can  be  spared  from  other  branches  of 
the  service,  but  if  the  people  of  a  populous  place,  with  such 
powerful  means  of  defence  natural  and  artificial,  will  not 
defend  themselves,  I  see  nothing  to  prevent  the  force  you 
have  mentioned  from  burning  the  town  and  everything  in 
its  vicinity. 

I  am,  very  respectfully. 

Your  obt.  Servt. 

W.  Jones 


Capt.  Isaac  Hull 

TJ.  S.  N.  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 


A  44-gun  frigate,  we  are  told  by  naval  officers  who 
were  well  qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject,  was  manned 
effectively  by  140  able  seamen,  and  172  ordinary  seamen 
and  boys,  or  a  total  of  312.  On  this  basis,  then  the  United 
States  Navy  with  the  1,790  impressed  seamen  could  have 
manned  five  additional  frigates  of  the  same  rating  as  the 
ConMituHon,  with  several  hundred  hands  to  spare:  a 
very  welcome  addition,  we  think.  William  James,  the 
British  naval  historian,  estimated  that  an  American  44- 
gun  frigate  carried,  during  the  War  of  1812,  a  crew  of 
200  able  seamen,  125  ordinary  seamen  and  five  boys,  or 
330,  exclusive  of  officers,  petty  officers  and  marines.*  Mr. 
James’  figure  is  a  trifle  larger  than  the  American  esti¬ 
mate,  still,  when  applied  to  the  admitted  number  of  im¬ 
pressments,  it  allows  the  manning  of  five  44-gun  frigates 
with  nearly  enough  left  over  to  man  an  18-gun  ship  of 
the  Hornet  class. 

In  all  fairness,  therefore,  it  must  be  concluded  that 
impressment  was  not  a  mere  legend,  trumped  up  for 
political  purposes,  nor  a  wives’  tale  to  frighten  children, 
but  a  material  fact,  and  a  practice  that  hindered  the  man¬ 
ning  of  our  navy  at  a  critical  time.  Commodore  Eodgers’ 
estimate,  in  all  probability,  was  not  very  wide  of  the  mark, 
while  that  of  the  Massachusetts  Impressment  Committee 
may  appear  to  have  fallen  rather  short  of  it,  but  whether 

*  Naval  History  of  Great  Britain,  William  James,  London, 
1824,  Vol.  V,  page  288. 
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Mr.  Pickering  and  his  colleagues  were  guilty  of  what  is 
sometimes  termed  wishful  thinking  we  are  not  prepared 
to  say. 


NOTES. 

1.  Impressment  of  American  seamen  by  the  British  was 
carried  on,  not  only  in  British  ports  and  on  the  high  seas, 
but  also  all  along  the  American  coast,  and  at  times  practi¬ 
cally  within  sight  of  land.  In  some  instances,  even  passen¬ 
gers  were  impressed,  for  example  on  May  1st,  1811  the 
Guerriere,  cruising  off  Sandy-Hook,  boarded  the  Spitfire,  an 
American  brig,  bound  from  Portland  to  New  York,  and 
impressed  a  passenger,  John  Deguyo,  said  to  be  a  native  of 
the  United  States.  At  about  the  same  time  the  Guerriere 
took  out  of  American  vessels  Gideon  Caprian  and  John 
Leeds,  both  American  citizens. 

2.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  custom  of  impress¬ 
ing  seamen  was  peculiar  to  the  British.  The  French  also 
indulged  freely  in  the  practice,  although  their  navy  was 
smaller  than  the  British  and  consequently  their  necessity. 
An  interesting  letter  on  the  subject  appears  in  American 
State  Papers,  1811-1815,  page  113: 

“Translation  of  a  Letter  from  the  Duke  of  Bassano  to 
Mr.  Barlow,  dated  Paris,  Dec.  21,  1811 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  announce  to  you  that  his  majesty 
the  emperour,  by  a  decision  of  the  12th  of  this  month,  has 
ordered  to  be  placed  at  the  disposition  of  their  government, 
twenty  three  Americans,  whom  the  town  of  Dantzick  had  by 
mistake  comprised  in  a  levy  of  sailors  it  had  to  furnish  to 
France.  These  sailors  had  been  sent  to  Antwerp,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  Rochefort,  and  these  successive  removals  having 
rendered  impracticable  the  immediate  proof  of  their  citizen¬ 
ship,  every  decision  on  that  subject  was  necessarily  deferred. 

The  usage  is  to  deliver  to  the  nearest  consul  those  who 
are  claimed  by  his  government,  therefore,  the  twenty  three 
American  sailors  could  not  be  sent  directly  from  Rochefort 
to  Cherburg,  as  you  desired,  but  the  minister  of  marine  has 
directed  the  maritime  prefect  of  Rochefort  to  have  them 
struck  off  the  rolls,  and  to  send  them  to  Rochelle,  there  to 
be  put  at  the  disposition  of  the  consul  of  the  United  States. 
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I  hasten,  sir,  to  apprize  you  of  this,  and  I  have  the  honour 
to  renew  the  assurance  of  my  high  consideration. 

The  Duke  of  Bassano.” 

No  doubt  the  British  in  some  cases  impressed  Americans 
in  the  sincere  belief  that  they  were  English,  but  the  French 
could  hardly  have  supposed  the  twenty  three  Americans  at 
Dantzick  to  have  been  French.  In  some  respects,  therefore, 
Bassano’s  letter  appears  to  lack  plausibility  and  candour. 

The  Massachusetts  Committee  on  impressment,  in  its  re¬ 
port  published  in  1813,  commented  on  impressment  by  the 
French,  and  cited  eleven  cases. 

3.  Captain  Edmund  Fanning  in  his  Voyages  and  Dis¬ 
coveries  gives  an  account  of  his  experiences  at  Falmouth 
when  there  in  the  Portland,  Capt.  Robinson,  during  the 
French  Revolution: 

"...  the  British  frigate  Nymphe,  Sir  Edward  Pellew, 
arrived  at  Falmouth,  bringing  in  with  her  as  a  prize,  the 
French  frigate  Cleopatra,  which  vessel  she  had  captured, 
after  a  severely  contested  action.” 

"...  the  frigate  (Nymphe)  .  .  .  was  again  repaired, 
and  made  ready  for  sea,  with  the  utmost  despatch.  It  was 
necessary,  however,  to  have  more  hands,  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  a  hot  press  took  place;  seamen  were  taken  from  all  the 
vessels  in  port;  from  the  American  vessels  as  well  as  others. 
The  second  mate,  carpenter,  and  all  the  hands,  excepting 
the  steward  and  cabin  boy,  were  taken  from  the  Portland/’ 

Application  to  Mr.  Fox,  the  American  consul  for  assist¬ 
ance  in  obtaining  the  release  of  the  Americans  still  left  the 
Portland  crewless.  Luckily  Mr.  Fanning  bethought  him  of 
his  good  friend  the  Mayor  of  Falmouth  with  whom  he  de¬ 
scribes  his  interview. 

"...  I  repaired  to  the  Mayor's  office,  and  found  him 
busily  engaged  writing.  ...  I  mentioned  the  difficulty  that 
had  been  brought  upon  me,  and  that  my  present  visit  was 
for  aid  and  advice.  After  giving  a  statement  of  the  transac¬ 
tion,  in  reply  to  his  question,  what  difficulty  it  was,  ‘is  that 
all?’  said  he,  with  a  smile,  ‘Oh,  then  I  think  in  case  you 
can  keep  your  own  secret,  a  plan  can  soon  be  put  into  opera¬ 
tion,  that  will  very  shortly  restore  your  men.’  .  .  .  ‘for’ 
continued  he,  ‘I  am  intimately  acquainted  with  Sir  Edward 
Pellew,  ...  to  him,  Mr.  Panning,  I  will  give  you  a  note 
of  introduction;’ 

“The  next  morning,  manned  the  ship’s  yawl  with  all  hands. 
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viz.,  the  steward  and  cabin  boy,  and  at  the  appointed  hour, 
proceeded  to  the  landing  abreast  of  Sir  Edward  Pellew’s 
seat,  .  .  .  Upon  ringing  at  the  gate,  a  porter  appeared,  who 
stated  Sir  Edward  to  be  at  home,  but  then  engaged  at  break¬ 
fast,  asking  my  name,  attended  with  a  request  that  I  would 
call  again;  I  desired  him  first  to  deliver  the  Mayor’s  note 
to  Sir  Edward,  and  then  he  would  get  an  answer.  In  a  few 
moments  Sir  Edward  came  to  the  door,  having  the  note  in 
his  hand,  and  very  politely  .  .  .  inviting  me,  to  step  in  and 
take  a  cup  of  coffee.  Upon  my  declining,  he  observed, 
‘Your  business,  Mr.  Fanning,  I  perceive  to  be  the  Portland’s 
men:  are  they  all  Americans?’  I  replied,  they  are,  all  ex¬ 
cept  two  Swedes.  ‘Do  you,  Mr.  Fanning,  know  that  to  be 
the  fact, — at  least,  will  you  give  me  your  word  of  honour 
you  believe  such  to  be  the  fact.’  I  answered,  ‘I  do’;  and 
then  mentioned,  that  to  my  certain  knowledge,  the  second 
mate  had  a  wife  and  three  infant  children  dependent  on  his 
earnings  for  their  subsistence.  At  this  moment,  the  lady  of 
Sir  Edward,  who  upon  perceiving  him  receive  a  note  .  .  . 
exclaimed  with  much  sympathy  ‘Oh,  my  love,  do  not  take 
that  man  from  his  family!’  ...  he  continued,  ‘Mr.  Fan¬ 
ning,  at  one  o’clock  call  on  board  the  frigate;  if  I  am  not 
there  at  that  hour,  the  commanding  officer  will  have  my 
instructions  in  reference  to  the  Portland’s  men.’  ” 

When  Mr.  Fanning  called  on  board  the  Nymphe  he  found 
that  Sir  Edward  Pellew  had  been  as  good  as  his  word  and 
all  the  men  with  the  exception  of  the  Swedes  were  immedi¬ 
ately  released.  Had  his  men  been  impressed  at  sea  Mr. 
Fanning  would  not  have  had  the  intercession  of  his  friend 
the  Mayor  and  it  would  in  all  probability  have  been  quite  a 
different  story.  We  like  to  think,  however,  in  that  event 
that  Sir  Edward  would  have  left  him  with  more  than  the 
steward  and  cabin  boy. 

4.  Steel’s  List  for  April  1796  refers  to  the  Tartar  as  a 
twenty-eight  gun  ship  built  in  1756,  and  the  Albicore  as  a 
sixteen  gun  sloop  built  in  1793. 

5.  The  Ceres  frigate,  according  to  “Steel’s  Original  and 
Correct  List  of  the  Royal  Navy,”  April,  1796,  was  built  in 
1781  and  mounted  thirty-two  guns.  As  ships  of  this  size  and 
rating  usually  carried  crews  of  between  two  hundred  and 
two  hundred  and  twenty  men  and  boys,  exclusive  of  officers 
and  marines,  it  seems  that  close  to  one  tenth  part  of  the 
Ceres  hands  were  Americans. 
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6.  The  rights  of  neutral  countries  are  frequently  dis¬ 
regarded  by  belligerents,  both  wilfully  and  inadvertently. 
As  an  example  the  neutrality  of  Chile  was  violated  during 
the  War  of  1812  when  Captain  Hillyar  captured  the  Ameri¬ 
can  frigate  Essex.  The  Essex,  in  attempting  to  evade  the 
British  ships  blockading  Valparaiso  harbour,  lost  her  main 
topmast  in  a  squall  and,  unable  to  regain  her  berth  in  port, 
she  finally  anchored  within  pistol  shot  of  the  shore,  in  a 
small  bay  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  one  of  the  shore 
batteries.  Captain  Hillyar,  seeing  his  advantage,  in  spite 
of  the  neutral  waters,  sailed  his  ships  in  and  finally  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  taking  the  Essex. 

Moreover,  in  the  Civil  War  the  United  States  was  guilty 
of  breaches  of  neutrality  in  two  well-known  cases.  The 
U.  S.  steamer  San  Jacinto,  Captain  Wilkes,  boarded  the 
British  mail  steamer  Trent,  sailing  between  two  neutral 
ports,  and  took  out  of  her  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell,  who 
were  sailing  to  represent  the  Confederate  Government 
abroad.  As  England  was  a  strong  neutral  and  not  a  weak 
one,  we  were  obliged  to  nlace  these  two  gentlemen  on  a  ship 
which  the  British  designated,  thus  repairing  the  breach.  In 
the  second  case  we  violated  Brazilian  neutrality,  when  the 
U.  S.  Wachusett  seized  the  Confederate  steamer  Florida  in 
the  port  of  Bahia  and  carried  her  to  sea.  She  later  sank 
in  Hampton  Roads  and  was  not  returned  to  Brazil,  as  some 
authorities  on  international  law  believed  she  should  have 
been.  Brazil,  however,  was  a  weak  neutral  and  was  treated 
accordingly. 

Today  the  British  have  provided  an  excellent  example  of 
neutrality  violation  in  sending  the  Cossack  into  a  Norwegian 
fiord  where  she  boarded  the  German  auxiliary  Altmark  and 
carried  off  three  hundred  British  seamen,  held  prisoners  on 
the  latter  ship.  Doubtless  the  reasons  for  this  step  are 
sound  from  the  British  point  of  view,  but  the  breach  of 
neutrality  remains. 

7.  Although  Mr.  Monroe’s  instructions  to  our  ministers 
were  explicit  in  the  matter  of  impressment,  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent,  which  concluded  the  War  of  1812,  made  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  impressment  of  American  seamen.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  War  most  of  the  American  ports,  and  with 
them  our  naval  vessels  were  blockaded,  with  the  result  that 
the  Administration  at  Washington  was  quite  willing  to  make 
some  concessions  for  peace.  So  it  happened  that  the  im¬ 
pressment  question  was  left  in  mid-air  to  settle  itself,  which 
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it  did,  as  the  needs  of  the  British  Navy  became  relatively 
modest,  once  Napoleon  was  lodged  at  St.  Helena. 

8.  By  Act  of  Congress,  May  28,  1796,  it  became  the  duty 
of  Collectors  of  ports  to  keep  books,  recording  the  names  of 
all  seamen  producing  proof  of  American  citizenship,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  proof  of  citizenship.  Upon  payment  of  a 
fee  of  twenty-five  cents  by  such  seamen,  it  became  the  fur¬ 
ther  duty  of  the  Collector  to  issue  a  certificate  of  citizenship 
to  the  applicant.  These  certificates,  or  seamen’s  passports, 
were  known  as  protections. 

9.  While  occasionally  unruly  tars  were  made  to  ride  the 
spanker  boom,  to  their  great  discomfort,  the  more  common 
form  of  punishment  was  flogging  with  the  cat  and  nine 
tails  which  was  merely  a  whip  with  nine  lashes  of  rope. 

First  the  crew,  for  the  good  of  its  soul,  was  mustered 
abaft  the  main  mast,  on  the  spar  deck  at  the  gangway.  A 
hatch  grating  was  then  set  flat  on  the  deck  and  another 
lashed  at  right  angles  to  it.  The  next  to  arrive  on  the  scene 
was  the  master-at-arms  bringing  the  culprit  under  a  guard 
of  marines.  The  victim’s  shirt  was  then  stripped  off,  his 
wrists  seized  up  to  the  grating  above  his  head,  and  his  ankles 
lashed  to  the  grating  below.  At  a  word  from  the  captain, 
the  last  to  appear,  the  boatswain  would  step  forward,  sepa¬ 
rate  the  strands  of  the  cat,  wind  up  and  let  the  prisoner 
have  it  full  across  the  back.  The  master-at-arms,  who  kept 
tally,  tolled  off  “One,  two,  three,”  one  count  for  each  blow, 
until  the  allotment  had  been  completed.  If  it  happened  to 
be  a  large  number,  the  boatswain  would  step  down  when  he 
felt  his  arm  weakening,  and  give  place  to  his  mate  who 
would  carry  on  with  a  new  cat ;  —  all  this  under  the  eye  of 
the  ship’s  surgeon  who  was  supposed  to  prevent  irreparable 
damage  to  the  offender. 

If  a  man  had  been  flogged  a  day  or  two  before  so  that  his 
back  was  still  raw,  the  surgeon,  with  sufficient  courage  to 
brave  the  captain,  might  protest  another  flogging.  In  such 
a  case  the  man  was  frequently  led  to  a  handy  gun,  made  to 
lean  over  it,  and  in  this  position  his  wrists  were  then  lashed 
to  the  forward  axle  trees  on  each  side  of  the  carriage  and 
his  ankles  to  the  gun  tackle  bolts  in  the  carriage.  He  was 
thus  fully  exposed  to  raking,  to  use  a  nautical  term,  and, 
after  his  trousers  were  stripped  down,  the  colt,  a  small 
whip,  was  applied  to  his  stem,  with  the  master-at-arms 
keeping  tally! 

This  time-honored  custom  was  followed  in  both  the  Brit- 
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ish  and  American  navies  for  some  years.  Without  arguing 
the  merits  of  the  practice,  it  was  at  best  an  abuse  of  power, 
varying  in  its  results  with  the  temper  of  the  commanding 
officer  and  the  constitution  of  the  men.  Some  sailors  were 
doubtless  killed  by  flogging,  and  others  maimed,  while  a 
very  great  number  were  none  the  worse  for  it  and,  in  another 
sense,  none  the  better. 

Perhaps  the  master-at-arms  deserves  a  further  word,  and 
no  one  has  summarized  his  duties  and  position  on  ship  board 
better  than  Herman  Melville,  who  writes  in  White  Jacket, 
as  follows: 

“The  master-at-arms  is  a  sort  of  high  constable  and 
schoolmaster,  wearing  citizen’s  clothes,  and  known  by  his 
official  rattan.  He  it  is  whom  all  sailors  hate.  His  is  the 
universal  duty  of  a  universal  informer  and  hunter-up  of 
delinquents.  On  the  berth-deck  he  reigns  supreme;  spying 
out  all  grease-spots  made  by  the  various  cooks  of  the  sea¬ 
men’s  messes,  and  driving  the  laggards  up  the  hatches,  when 
all  hands  are  called.  It  is  indispensable  that  he  should  be 
a  very  Vidocq  in  vigilance.  But  as  it  is  a  heartless,  so  it  is 
a  thankless  office.  Of  dark  nights,  most  masters-at-arms 
keep  themselves  in  readiness  to  dodge  forty-two  pound  balls, 
dropped  down  the  hatchways  near  them.” 

10.  The  spars  of  a  frigate  were  necessarily  very  heavy, 
and  as  the  rigeing  and  cordage  slings  were  frequently  cut 
up  during  an  engagement  the  yards  were  customarily  slung 
in  chains  to  protect  the  men.  A  spar  falling  from  aloft 
might  easily  wipe  out  several  gun  crews  at  a  critical  moment. 
Moreover,  a  spar  slung  in  chains  with  its  rigging  cut  away 
could  be  much  more  easily  rerigged  than  one  which  had 
fallen  to  the  deck.  Thus  the  chains  must  have  aided  repair 
work  and  so  increased  the  effectiveness  of  the  ship.  (For  a 
description  of  yard  slings  and  trusses  see  pages  35  and  36, 
The  Young  Sea  Officer’s  Sheet  Anchor,  Darcy  Lever,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1819.) 

11.  William  Peake,  captain  of  the  Peacock,  was  killed 
in  the  action  with  the  Hornet,  February  24,  1813. 

12.  It  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  duties  of  midship¬ 
men  to  care  for  would-be  deserters.  Farragut,  who  was  a 
midshipmen  on  the  United  States  frigate  Essex  during  her 
engagement  with  the  Cherub  in  the  War  of  1812,  gives  an 
account  of  such  an  incident  in  his  journal : 

“On  one  occasion  Midshipman  Isaacs  came  up  to  the  Cap- 
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tain  and  reported  that  a  quarter-gunner  named  Roach  had 
deserted  his  post.  The  only  reply  of  the  Captain,  addressed 
to  me,  was  ‘Do  your  duty,  sir.’  I  seized  a  pistol  and  went 
in  pursuit  of  the  fellow,  but  did  not  find  him.” 

13.  In  extenuation  of  Captain  Peake’s  treatment  of  the 
impressed  Americans,  it  is  fair  to  point  out  that  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  a  sailing  ship  going  into  action  had  a  great  many 
vital  decisions  to  make.  He  had  to  maneuver  for  the  weather 
gage,  capitalize  the  sailing  qualities  of  his  vessel  and  the 
range  of  his  guns,  plan  the  action,  and  foresee  the  probable 
contingencies.  Under  such  circumstances  the  most  benevo¬ 
lent  commander  might  well  give  little  consideration  to  the 
complaints  and  petitions  of  seamen. 

14.  The  Acteon  of  James  Tompkins’  deposition  was  very 
likely  the  sixteen  gun  Acteon  commanded  by  Ralph  Viscount 
Neville  at  the  blockading  of  Port  Louis,  Isle  de  France, 
November  29,  1810. 

15.  An  interesting  account  of  impressment  is  to  be  found 
in  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Janies  R.  Durand,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  1820.  He  writes,  as  follows,  of  his  experience 
in  August,  1809 : 

"...  about  11  o’clock  at  night,  there  came  along  side 
a  boat  belonging  to  the  Narcissm  frigate.  They  boarded 
our  brig  and  they  came  below  where  I  was  asleep.  With 
much  abuse,  they  hauled  me  out  of  my  bed,  not  suffering 
me  to  even  put  on  or  take  anything  except  my  trowsers. 

“In  this  miserable  condition,  I  was  taken  on  board  their 
ship  but  did  not  think  to  be  detained  there  for  a  term  of 
seven  years.  Had  I  known  my  destiny  that  night,  I  would 
have  instantly  committed  the  horrid  crime  of  self-murder. 
In  this  sorrowful  condition  I  spent  the  night.  At  day  light, 
I  found  my  way  on  deck  and  soon  after  heard  the  word  given 
to  un-moor  the  ship  and  get  her  ready  for  sea. 

“There  came  along  side  a  boat  with  stuff  to  sell.  For  a 
shilling,  I  procured  a  sheet  of  paper  on  which  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Captain  of  the  Brig.  I  desired  him  to  break 
open  my  chest  and  take  out  my  protection  and  indenture 
and  send  them  on  board  as  quick  as  possible.  I  hired  the 
boat  to  take  this  message  to  him  immediately.  The  mes¬ 
sage  boat  made  all  possible  speed ;  she  had  a  mile  and  a  half 
to  go,  yet  she  went  with  such  rapidity  that  in  one  hour  and 
one  half  after,  the  Captain  was  on  board  with  my  inden¬ 
ture  and  protection. 
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“The  Lieutenant  of  the  Narcisstis  said  he  could  do 
nothing  about  clearing  me,  but  told  the  Captain  of  the  brig 
that  if  he  (the  Captain)  would  go  ashore  and  see  the  Cap¬ 
tain  of  the  frigate,  he  would  direct  him  where  to  find  him. 

“There  is  an  island  to  pass,  between  the  spot  where  we 
lay  on  the  frigate  and  the  town.  It  is  called  Drake’s  Island. 
It  was  my  bad  fortune  that  the  Captain  of  the  brig  carrying 
my  protection  and  indenture  passed  on  one  side  of  this  isle 
in  the  message  boat,  while  the  Captain  of  the  Narcissus 
passed  it  on  the  other  side.  Therefore  they  missed  each 
other  and  my  last  chance  of  regaining  my  liberty  was  gone. 
As  soon  as  our  Captain  arrived  on  the  Narcissus,  he  weighed 
anchor  and  put  to  sea.  ...” 

The  author  of  this  narrative  was  bom  in  the  town  of 
Milford,  Connecticut,  in  1786. 

For  an  additional  account  of  impressment  see  also  Seven¬ 
teen  Years’  History  of  the  Life  and  Sufferings  of  James 
M’lean,  Written  by  Himself,  Hartford,  1814.  See  also  A 
Narrative  of  Joshua  Davis,  Who  was  Pressed  etc.,  Boston, 
1811. 

16.  A  deserter  from  man  of  war  of  this  period,  if  caught, 
was  apt  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  from  the  larboard  foreyard 
arm,  with  the  entire  crew  mustered  to  witness  punishment. 
The  doomed  man,  blindfolded,  was  made  to  stand  on  a  small 
platform  built  for  the  purpose  over  one  of  the  guns.  A  line 
passing  before  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  suspended  a  weight  of 
round  shot  just  below  the  fore  top,  while  a  whip  line,  also 
secured  to  the  weight,  ran  down  over  the  yard  and  ended 
in  a  noose  about  the  victim’s  neck.  When  the  gun  was  fired 
it  instantly  severed  the  line,  and  the  round  shot,  falling 
from  aloft,  whipped  the  man  up  to  the  yard  arm.  In  theory 
the  concussion  of  the  explosion  killed  the  victim,  or  at  least 
stunned  him,  so  that  he  was  spared  the  pain  of  hanging. 
(For  an  account  of  hanging  aboard  ships  of  war  see  Three 
Score  Years:  An  Autobiography,  by  Samuel  F.  Holbrook, 
Boston,  1857,  page  42.) 

17.  Sappho,  brig  18  guns,  H,  O’Grady,  Jamaica  and 
Leeward  Islands  station. 

Moselle,  brig,  18  guns,  —  Mowbray,  Esq.,  Halifax  sta¬ 
tion.  (See  Steel’s  List.) 

18.  Joseph  Peabody  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
successful  merchants  and  shipowners  of  Salem.  Among  his 
well-known  vessels  were  the  Leander  and  the  George  which 
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figured  for  some  years  in  the  Calcutta  trade.  He  also  owned 
the  unfortunate  Friendship  which  was  seized  by  the  Malays 
of  Quallah-Battoo  with  the  loss  of  some  of  her  men.  Mr. 
Peabody’s  complaint  to  the  Government  at  Washington 
brought  quick  results;  the  frigate  Potoma-c  was  ordered  to 
Sumatra,  and  the  much-criticized  bombarding  of  Quallah- 
Battoo  followed.  Mr.  Joseph  Peabody  also  owned  the  ill- 
fated  Glide  which  came  to  grief  at  Penrhyn  Island. 

19.  William  Gray  was  probably  the  ranking  American 
shipowner  of  his  time.  Unlike  most  of  his  associates  he 
was  a  Federalist  and  as  such  was  a  backer  of  the  Embargo. 
It  was  also  owing  to  his  financial  assistance  that  the  Consti¬ 
tution  was  able  to  get  to  sea  after  her  escape  from  the 
British  fieet. 

20.  Thomas  H.  Perkins  was  apparently  conceded  to  be 
the  leading  merchant  of  Boston,  and  as  a  shipowner  he  was 
much  interested  in  the  northwest  fur  trade.  He  held  decided 
opinions  and  like  Israel  Thorndike  voted  for  the  Hartford 
Convention. 

21.  Massachusetts  Eeport  of  1813  —  Deposition  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Parsons : 

“I  reside  in  Boston,  and  have  been  engaged  in  commerce 
and  navigation  about  thirty  years.  I  have  employed  in  my 
vessels,  annually,  upon  an  average,  about  fifty  seamen,  until 
the  time  of  the  embargo.  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  of 
my  seamen  being  impressed  for  the  last  twenty  years,  except 
in  one  instance.  In  the  year  1806,  a  seaman  was  taken 
from  the  ship  Meridian,  capt.  Lord,  in  coming  out  of  Rot¬ 
terdam,  by  a  British  sloop  of  war;  I  do  not  recollect  the 
man’s  name;  he  and  all  the  rest  of  the  crew  were  shipped 
at  Norfolk,  in  Virginia,  and  there  was  only  one  American 
among  them;  the  man  taken,  as  above,  was  an  Irishman. 
When  I  paid  off  the  crew  they  informed  me  that  they  had 
bought  their  protections  at  Norfolk,  for  two  dollars  a  piece. 
Capt.  Lord  applied  to  the  commander  of  the  sloop  of  war, 
who  said  he  would  deliver  up  the  man,  if  the  man  himself 
would  give  his  word  that  he  was  an  American,  which  he 
would  not  do;  but  said  he  had  a  wife  in  America. 

‘T  do  not  know  of  any  American  seamen  being  impressed 
from  any  vessel  belonging  to  the  town  where  I  reside,  other 
than  the  vessels  above  mentioned  belonging  to  me. 

“The  number  of  men  employed  on  an  average,  including 
large  and  small  vessels,  in  foreign  trade,  is  about  six,  for 
every  hundred  tons  of  shipping. 
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“Upon  inquiring  of  all  the  crew  of  the  Meridian  that 
were  paid  off  as  above  mentioned,  I  found  that  there  was 
but  one  instance  where  the  true  names  of  the  men  agreed 
with  the  names  mentioned  in  their  protections;  that  was  a 
Connecticut  man.  When  I  speak  of  their  true  names  I  mean 
the  names  they  gave  me  when  I  paid  them  off,  and  by  which 
they  receipted  to  me  for  their  wages;  many  of  them  had 
forgotten  the  names  they  went  by  in  their  protections.  When 
they  were  shipped  at  Norfolk,  their  protections  were  picked 
out,  as  capt.  Lord  informed  me,  from  a  large  number  of 
protections  which  were  kept  at  the  boarding  house ;  and  such 
protections  were  chosen  as  agreed  with  the  persons  of  the 
seamen. 

“Of  all  the  crews  of  my  vessels  that  have  been  shipped  at 
Boston,  I  do  not  recollect  any  instance  where  a  man  has 
been  impressed.  The  Norfolk  crew  above  mentioned  was  the 
only  instance  where  a  crew  of  mine  had  been  shipped  in 
any  other  port  than  Boston. 

‘WILLIAM  PARSONS 

“Suffolk,  ss.  Feb.  15th,  1813. 

Sworn  before 

“Alex.  Townsend,  J.  Peace.” 

22.  Massachusetts  Report  of  1813 ;  Deposition  of  Thomas 
H.  Perkins: 

“I,  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  of  Boston,  merchant,  do  depose, 
and  say,  that  I  am  a  partner  with  my  brother  James  Per¬ 
kins,  (who  has  this  day  given  his  deposition)  have  always 
had  the  particular  care  of  that  part  of  our  business  that 
relates  to  the  shipping  of  our  seamen.  We  have  always 
employed  at  least  from  an  hundred  to  an  hundred  and  fifty 
seamen  annually,  upon  an  average,  and  I  do  not  recollect 
any  instances  of  impressments  except  of  the  three  men  men¬ 
tioned  by  him,  who  were  foreigners.  In  our  vessels,  we  have 
usually  had  a  fifth  part  and  I  think,  a  fourth  part  of  our 
crews  foreigners,  chiefly  English  and  Irishmen.  In  repeated 
instances,  foreigners  have  applied  to  me  for  employment, 
and  stated  that  they  had  no  protections  and  did  not  wish  to 
go  to  the  trouble  of  getting  them,  till  they  were  sure  of 
employment,  and  that  they  could  get  protections  through 
the  masters  of  the  boarding  houses  in  town.  In  several  in¬ 
stances  they  have  brought  me  protections  that  did  not  agree 
with  their  persons,  and  told  me  they  gave  two  dollars  apiece 
for  them. 
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“The  same  seaman  will  often  procure  more  than  one  pro¬ 
tection,  by  going  to  the  Custom  House  and  proving  by  his 
own  oath  or  that  of  others,  that  he  had  lost  his  first  pro¬ 
tection. 

“T.  H.  PERKINS 

“I  further  state,  that  according  to  my  best  knowledge 
and  belief,  the  house  of  J  &  T.  H.  Perkins  has  employed,  in 
vessels  fitted  for  sea  by  them  from  this  place,  upwards  of 
twenty  five  hundred  persons,  from  the  year  1793. 

“T.  H.  PERKINS 

“Suffolk,  ss.  Boston  Feb.  16,  1813.  Then  Thomas  H.  Per¬ 
kins  Esq.  above  named  made  solemn  oath  to  the  truth  of 
the  above  declaration  by  him  subscribed,  before  me, 

“W.  H.  Sumner,  Justice  of  the  Peace.” 

23.  During  the  Revolution  the  American  Navy  at  times 
found  it  very  difficult  to  man  its  ships,  even  as  the  British, 
and  to  solve  its  problem  our  Navy  resorted  to  the  British 
expedient  of  impressing  seamen.  James  Fenimore  Cooper, 
in  his  History  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States,  refers  to 
the  matter  at  the  beginning  of  Chapter  IX  : 

“When  General  Lafayette,  after  a  detention  of  several 
months  on  the  road,  in  consequence  of  severe  illness,  reached 
Boston  near  the  close  of  1778,  in  order  to  embark  in  the 
Alliance,  it  was  found  that  the  frigate  was  not  yet  manned. 
Desirous  of  rendering  themselves  useful  to  their  illustrious 
guest,  the  government  of  Massachusetts  offered  to  complete 
the  ship’s  complement  by  impressment,  an  expedient  that 
had  been  adopted  on  more  than  one  occasion  during  the 
war;  but  the  just  minded  and  benevolent  Lafayette  would 
not  consent  to  the  measure.” 

Massachusetts  was  still  using  the  impressment  method  of 
manning  naval  vessels  in  July,  1780;  witness  A  Narrative 
of  Joshua  Davis,  An  American  Citizen,  Who  Wa.s  Pressed 
And  Served  On  Board  Six  Ships  Of  The  British  Navy, 
Boston,  1811.  After  a  period  of  impressment  in  the  British 
Navy  Joshua  Davis  was  sent  ashore  at  Halifax  because  of 
illness,  and  shortly  after  was  put  on  board  a  cartel  for  Bos¬ 
ton.  His  narrative  reads  as  follows: 

“  ...  In  about  8  days  a  cartel  was  filled  out  to  take  us 
to  Boston.  Eighty  four  were  put  on  board,  of  whom  Capt. 
Ropes,  of  Salem,  was  one.  We  sailed  from  Halifax  on  the 
7th  of  July  and  in  six  days  were  in  sight  of  Cape  Ann.  We 
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saw  two  boats  to  the  leeward  and  bore  down  for  them,  in 
order  to  get  some  fish.  One  of  our  men,  by  the  name  of 
Connor,  asked  the  skippers  of  the  boats  if  they  had  any 
news  from  Boston,  and  was  told  that  the  frigates  Boston,  and 
Dean,  and  Mars  ship,  were  pressing  all  the  men  they  could 
find  —  Connor  called  all  the  people  below,  and  told  them 
that  if  they  went  to  Boston,  they  would  be  impressed  on 
board  the  ships  there;  and  if  they  would  stand  hy  him,  he 
would  take  the  cartel  into  Cape  Ann  that  night:  to  which 
we  agreed.  At  about  4  o’clock  in  the  morning  Connor  went 
to  the  man  at  the  helm,  and  said  “let  me  take  a  trip  at  the 
helm,”  and  forced  him  from  it;  when  he  ran  directly  into 
Cape  Ann,  and  came  to  an  anchor  under  the  fort.” 

In  the  days  of  the  Revolution  our  infant  Navy  was  very 
loosely  organized,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  impressment 
was  an  established  practice.  It  seems  rather  to  have  cropped 
up  from  time  to  time  during  the  transition  period  along 
with  other  customs  borrowed  directly  from  the  British.  By 
1812  the  practice  had  been  completely  abandoned  by  our 
Navy,  and  probably  most  people  had  forgotten  that  we  ever 
employed  it.  In  1812  Paul  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  wrote  to  James  Monroe,  dismissing  the  possibility 
that  a  seaman  could  have  been  forced  to  join  the  American 
Navy: 

“Navy  Department;  June  8  1812 
“It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  for  me  to  remark  that 
neither  the  laws  nor  usages  of  our  country  would  sanction 
any  compulsory  means  to  induce  persons  to  enter  the  Navy 
of  the  United  States. 

“I  am  with  great  respect  &c 

“Paul  Hamilton 

“The  honorable,  the  Secretary  of  State” 

24.  Benjamin  Waterhouse  and  Josiah  Cobb,  both  prison¬ 
ers  at  Dartmoor  during  the  War  of  1812,  give  estimates  of 
the  number  of  impressed  Americans  held  at  that  prison. 

A  Jourrml  of  a  Young  Man  of  Massachusetts,  Late  Sur¬ 
geon  on  Board  An  American  Privateer,  by  Benjamin  Water- 
house,  Boston,  1816,  makes  the  following  statement  on  page 
158: 

“There  are  now  at  this  depot,  about  Twenty-Three  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Fifty  Americans,  who  were  impressed,  previously 
to  the  war,  into  the  British  Service,  by  English  ships  and 
English  press-gangs.” 
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Josiah  Cobb  in  A  Green  Hand’s  First  Cruise,  volume 
two,  page  170,  arrives  at  close  to  the  same  figure: 

"This  body  of  men  alone  numbered  more  than  twenty 
five  hundred  within  these  walls.” 


LETTER  OF  WILLIAM  GLADSTON^E  RELATING 
TO  A  GEORGE  PEABODY  STATUE  IN  ENGLAND. 

11.  Carlton-House-Terrace 
S.  W. 

March  30.  70. 

My  dear  Sir 

I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  and  to  make  known  to 
my  Colleagues  the  letter  which  you  did  me  the  honour  to 
address  to  me  on  the  fifteenth  of  February. 

They  received  your  suggestion  that  a  statue  of  Mr. 
Peabody  should  be  obtained  from  America  in  the  name 
and  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  with  much 
pleasure. 

And,  so  soon  as  we  are  able  to  determine  on  the  pre¬ 
cise  plan  and  mode  of  proceeding  to  carry  the  suggestion 
into  effect,  Her  Majesty’s  advisers  will  not  fail  to  com¬ 
municate  the  project  for  Her  gracious  consideration. 

Lord  Clarendon  will  at  once  communicate  with  Mr. 
Thornton  in  order  to  insure  the  choice  of  the  proper  sculp¬ 
tor;  when  Mr.  Millmore’s  qualifications  for  this  arduous 
work  will  be  duly  considered.  The  people  of  this  country 
are  so  deeplv  interested  in  Mr.  Peabody,  that  it  would  be 
necessary  we  should  convince  them  that  the  work  was  to 
be  committed  to  the  very  best  artist  whom  the  United 
States  of  America  could  provide  for  the  purpose. 

The  kind  and  cordial  greeting  given  by  the  Authorities 
and  people  of  Massachusetts  to  Prince  Arthur  is  to  my 
colleagues  and  myself  a  subject  of  the  livliest  satisfaction. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be  my  dear  Sir 
Faithfully  yours 

W.  Gladstone 

Hon.  D.  K.  Hitchcock 

—  Essex  Institute  Autograph  Collection. 
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Aeon,  thoae  MiUe  fingers  go— 
taiaiymlM  la  mystic  Oubioa 
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>  By  qnivt  bamUu  half  asleep, 

And  alsravs  as  It  flows  alonsL-  ^  * 

RUea'tte  Pall  ilea^d  “Peoide’s  ' 

A  simple  melody,  H  doth  bear 
Mo  depth  of  passion  or  of  prayer, 

Bnt  voleafBl  to  of  peaoefbl  dara. 

Of  ttvea  serene,  and  homely  ways. 

Agsln  a  ehauia,  wlBi  ^^ptog  Ibet 
TheTaxanteila’s  measures  beat. 

CyasUtl  and  tinkling  tamboarlne 
luux-the  eznitant  strains  between— 

A  Joy  of  earth,  of  sky,  of  sea, 

AM  f Bead  with  asaglc  atobomy, 

was>  itdoustlf  Tenetiah-SMWoi-o. - Kj,- 

Ahd  tor  aorsento’s  orange 
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A-eedTuMta  qteeeh,  for  all  hearts  blest. 

Those  flyteg.-todle  fin  ers  bring.  — 
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WlthOhupin  breatten  » imealonatepaJgTr 
In  Moaait  Ungbs  fresh  llib  agalat.  - 
Traces  with  ^llver  thread  of  tone  \  - 

The  arabesqueiof  Mendelssohn ; 

Sings  of  the  stream,  the  rose,  the  knight- 
The  gyp0  and  the  sunset  light, 
en^s  wltb  Beethoven,  and  at  length 
in  Bach's  great  choral  gathers  strength. 

Oh  Power!  whose  nndeflned  tbonght. 
Deeper  than  spoken  word  has  wrought— 
Whose  tench  knows  every  secret  spring 
Of  pain  or  Jot's  awakeniDg, 

The  aaiversef  happiness 
Or  grief  thy  langiwge  doth  express 
Of  the  wand’s  heurt,— In  every  tone 
Tlndeth  an  echo  In  mine  own. 

BarUngton,  March  14,  ’W. 
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Recollections  of  John  Geeenleaf  Whittier. 


By  Elizabeth  Hume  of  Amesbuey. 


It  was  “Mr.  Whittier,”  we  always  called  him,  we  little 
Amesbury  children,  and  by  this  name  we  know  him  still 
though  so  long  gone  from  us.  To  his  men  friends  he  was 
“Whittier”  as  to  a  comrade;  and  “Greenleaf”  was  his 
family  name,  with  which  he  delighted  to  play;  while  to 
the  man  on  the  street  he  was  “John  G.”  with  a  kind  of 
irreverent  affection. 

Johnny  McGinley,  who  drove  the  depot  hack,  would 
announce  with  some  importance  that  he  must  call  “John 
G.”  first  for  the  train,  and  Kate  Choate,  striding  down 
from  her  neat  little  house  on  the  hill,  would  call  out 
cheerfully  as  she  passed,  that  she  must  hurry  along  with 
“John  G.’s”  shirts,  as  he  was  leaving  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  for  the  mountains.  All  through  my  childhood  I  saw 
him  constantly,  but  at  a  distance  and  with  awe,  for  he 
was  distinctly  a  personage;  his  tall  slight  form  passing 
swiftly  through  our  village  streets,  lips  compressed,  head 
slightly  bent  under  the  closely-drawn  broad  brim,  was  a 
mysterious  figure  to  our  childish  eyes. 

But  now  and  then  there  was  a  nearer  view,  for  I  was 
sometimes  taken  to  see  Charlie,  the  parrot,  and  once  I 
recall  when  walking  with  my  father,  being  detained  a 
moment  in  the  street  by  the;  poet,  as  he  showed  us  with 
grave  interest  a  great  key, — it  was  the  key  of  the  Libby 
prison,  sent  him  by  the  invaders  of  Richmond.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  carriage  loads  of  strangers  passed  our  door,  and 
later  we  ■would  hear  that  Mr.  Sumner,  or  Mr.  Fields  or 
perhaps  the  wandering  Bayard  Taylor  had  been  paying 
him  a  visit. 

When  my  memories  begin,  the  cottage  on  Friend  Street, 
which  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  housed  the 
remnant  of  the  family  of  “Snow  Bound,”  had  lost  one 
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by  one  the  aunt,  the  mother,  and  the  beloved  youngest 
sister,  leaving  the  poet  to  the  companionship  of  a  younger 
generation.  During  these  years,  Amesbury  had  emerged 
from  a  small  but  busy  village  to  a  town  thrice  its  former 
population,  and  the  community  which  had  been  predomi¬ 
nantly  of  settler  stock,  had  received  the  first  waves  of 
Scottish  and  Irish  immigration.  It  was  an  industrial  cen¬ 
ter,  conservative  in  politics,  mistrustful  of  change,  sus¬ 
picious  of  new  ideas  and  to  a  family  like  the  Whittiers, 
deeply  interested  in  moral  reform,  must  have  presented 
many  problems. 

Through  their  long  membership  in  the  local  meeting, 
at  first  the  relations  of  the  family  must  have  been  largely 
within  that  connection;  along  the  river  valley,  on  the 
higher  slopes  of  Pond  Hills,  over  in  Newbury  and  down 
by  the  sea  at  Seabrook  and  Hampton  were  ancient  friend¬ 
ships  to  be  cultivated  and  retained.  But  soon  the  political 
and  literary  interests  in  which  both  brother  and  sister 
were  absorbed,  brought  them  into  a  circle  uncircumscribed 
by  creed  and  custom,  and  we  find  Mr.  Higginson,  the  Uni¬ 
tarian  minister  at  Newburyport,  drinking  tea  at  the  Whit¬ 
tier  table,  and  Mary  Carter  and  her  mother,  ardent 
spiritualists,  becoming  near  and  dear;  while  Isaac  and 
Mary  Barnard  and  Sophronia  Moody,  old  orthodo.x  stock, 
warmly  and  admiringly  regarded.  Deacon  William  Car- 
ruthers  of  the  Baptist  church  on  the  Salisbury  side  of 
the  Powow  was  an  especial  friend,  and  his  tragic  death, 
for  the  man  committed  suicide,  evoked  from  our  poet  one 
of  the  most  touching  tributes  ever  penned. 

Leaving  their  spacious  home  amid  surroundings  of 
rural  beauty,  this  family  had  settled  itself  in  a  small  cot¬ 
tage  on  a  closely  built  village  street,  had  planted  their 
garden  to  fruit  and  flowers,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  make 
friends  with  their  neighbors,  and  this  tradition  of  neigh¬ 
borliness  continued  to  the  end.  As  time  went  on,  the 
wider  interests  of  which  the  world  was  beginning  to  be 
conscious,  found  recognition  in  our  town,  and  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  these  mentally  alert  citizens  was  more  and  more 
felt.  Well-written  articles  appeared  in  our  local  paper 
signed  J.  G.  W.  and  these  initials  were  often  found 
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appended  to  benevolent  and  charitable  movements.  Our 
lyceum,  that  early  effort  for  general  culture,  was  actively 
supported  and  Mr.  Whittier's  wider  acquaintance  was  of 
assistance,  in  the  selecting  of  speakers,  the  more  that  they 
were  often  his  guests. 

The  unexpectedly  large  return  from  the  sale  of  '‘Snow 
Bound”  and  the  lessening  of  political  tension  at  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War  led  Mr.  Whittier  to  continuous  literary 
occupations,  in  which  he  missed  more  and  more  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  the  sister  so  lately  gone.  For  she  had  ven¬ 
tured  in  many  paths  of  literature;  and  Littell’s  “Living 
Age,”  that  American  compilation  of  the  best  from  the 
English  reviews,  received  by  the  Whittiers  from  its  earli¬ 
est  number,  had  helped  her  to  a  wide  and  critical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  notable  poetry  and  romance  of  the  day.  As 
we  grew  up,  we  seemed  to  hear  a  good  deal  about  these 
occupations:  The  “Songs  of  Three  Centuries”  was  be¬ 
ing  compiled,  and  this  anthology  contained  a  variety  of 
poems  concerning  which  there  was  much  discussion.  With 
Miss  Larcom  he  was  selecting  material  for  “Childlife  in 
Poetry,”  and  “Childlife  in  Prose,”  while  to  that  pioneer 
magazine  for  young  people,  Our  Young  Folks,  edited  by 
his  friends,  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  Gail  Hamilton  and  Lucy 
Larcom,  he  occasionally  contributed  both  prose  and  verse, 
and  we  read  it  from  its  earliest  number.  Little  books 
with  bright  covers  found  their  way  to  us,  with  his  name 
and  our  own  written  inside;  the  Vest  Pocket  series  de¬ 
lighted  him,  and  the  blue  and  gold  edition  brought  out 
by  Ticknor  and  Fields  in  which  his  collected  edition  of 
1858  appeared,  was  dear  to  us. 

Through  our  father’s  friendship  we  had  occasional  con¬ 
tacts,  although  he  made  few  calls  and  rarely  took  a  meal 
outside  his  own  home.  I  recollect  a  day,  however,  when 
we  had  a  gala  occasion.  Whittier  was  coming  to  dinner, 
and  our  friend  Mr.  Currier,  his  frequent  companion,  was 
to  accompany  him.  They  came,  and  our  mother,  reticent 
and  beautiful,  presided  competently  at  her  well-ordered 
table,  while  our  father,  genial  and  happy,  carried  on  the 
lively  talk.  After  the  meal  was  over  our  guests  lingered ; 
what  should  be  done  for  their  entertainment?  Ah,  the 
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children  would  “speak  pieces!”  My  sister,  whose  attrac¬ 
tive  face  and  sweet  voice  made  her  a  favorite  with  Mr. 
Whittier,  essayed  the  emotional  Jean  Ingelow’s  “High 
Tide”  and  “Songs  of  Seven,”  while  I,  rather  more  sturdy, 
recited  “The  Jack  Daw  of  Rheims,”  a  rhythmic  satire 
always  enjoyed  by  the  poet;  moreover,  I  could  reel  off 
with  ease  the  long  stanzas  of  “The  Cottar’s  Saturday 
Night,”  a  prime  favorite,  and  possibly  the  unconscious 
suggestion  of  “Snow  Bound”  later  on.  It  was  our  mother 
who  taught  us  to  speak  without  over-emphasizing  unim¬ 
portant  words,  that  particular  bane  of  school-girl  recita¬ 
tion,  and  who  warned  us  not  to  forget  that  we  were  recit¬ 
ing  poetry,  and  no  mistake  about  it. 

It  was  in  the  F riend  Street  home  that  we  saw  our  friend 
his  most  natural  and  delightful  self,  and  as  time  went  on, 
I  went  to  him  often  with  my  school  and  college  mates, 
whose  names  and  faces  he  had  a  pleasant  habit  of  remem¬ 
bering.  We  were  always  ushered  first  into  the  little  par¬ 
lor  on  the  right,  a  shapely  and  well-lighted  room,  with  its 
handsome  fire  frame,  rush-seated  chairs  and  mahogany 
table.  The  portraits  of  the  mother  and  sister  on  the  walls, 
the  long  haircloth  covered  sofa,  the  little  chimney  closets 
with  their  brass  catches,  and  the  panelled  doors  were 
features  which  gave  a  certain  stateliness  to  the  place.  But 
soon  across  the  intervening  spaces  would  come  our  friend, 
with  eager  welcoming  hand,  and  “Come  in  here,”  he 
would  sav.  and  so  before  the  wood  fire  in  the  sunny  gar¬ 
den  room  we  would  sit,  and  he  alternately  brooded  and 
talked,  entertaining  us,  questioning  us,  and  always  full 
of  the  interests  of  village  and  country.  He  lent  us  books 
and  asked  us  how  we  liked  them,  and  was  eager  to  have 
us  read  any  in  which  he  was  es])ecially  interested,  books 
of  travel  and  adventure,  of  romance,  biography  or  religion. 

“What  does  thee  think  of  Robert  Elsmere  ?”  I  remem¬ 
ber  his  asking.  It  was  the  sensation  of  the  day  in  theo¬ 
logical  circles.  I,  full  of  enthusiasm,  said  that  I  found 
it  thrillingly  interesting.  “Yes,  it  is,”  he  conceded,  “but 
did  thee  not  find  it  unsettling?”  We  talked  of  the  stories 
of  George  MacDonald,  the  Scottish  quality  of  which  as 
well  as  their  humanitarian  interests  delighted  him,  and 
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later  when  this  author  came  to  lecture  on  Burns  at  our 
lyceum,  he  with  his  wife  and  son  were  guests  of  the  poet. 
Those  were  simple  days,  and  I  recall  an  admirer  bring¬ 
ing  a  cake  made  by  her  own  hands  to  supplement  the  lit¬ 
erary  tea  table.  Later,  Mrs.  MacDonald  relates  in  her 
biography  of  her  husband,  how  deeply  the  quiet  Quaker 
hospitality  delighted  both  visitors.  New  ideas  in  either 
life  or  religion  were  of  prime  interest  to  Mr.  Whittier 
and  while  he  held  his  own  simple  faith,  he  felt  a  warm 
sjunpathy  for  souls  struggling  and  unsettled  spiritually. 
The  liberality  of  the  modern  Scottish  sermonizers  of  the 
Established  Church,  certain  volumes  of  whose  writings 
were  published  at  this  time,  appealed  to  him,  and  they 
may  be  found  still  among  his  books. 

With  the  marriage  of  his  housekeeper  niece,  the  second 
Elizabeth  Whittier,  in  1876  there  came  a  change  in  the 
life  of  our  friend,  for  it  was  arranged  that  he  should 
spend  a  large  part  of  the  year  on  a  beautiful  country  estate 
recently  purchased  by  some  distant  cousins,  leaving  the 
Amesbury  cottage  unchanged  as  his  legal  residence,  and 
subject  to  frequent  visits  at  the  holidays  and  at  election 
time.  During  the  next  ten  years  we  seemed  to  see  our 
friend  no  less  frequently  than  before,  and  his  friends. 
Judge  and  Mrs.  Cate,  carried  on  the  traditional  hospital¬ 
ity  of  the  house.  The  country  air  and  beautiful  surround¬ 
ings  of  the  Danvers  home,  already  christened  by  the  poet 
“Oak  Knoll,”  were  reflected  in  his  improved  health  and 
renewed  activity,  and  he  seemed  ever  on  the  wing  going 
and  returning.  He  was  often  in  Boston,  where  his  old 
friends  the  Fields  and  Claflins  made  him  welcome,  and 
where  he  met  many  new  friends  of  whom  he  told  us.  The 
busy  tide  of  workshops  had  invaded  quiet  Friend  Street, 
and  it  had  become  a  somewhat  dusty  thoroughfare,  but 
I  seem  to  recall  him  often  there ;  in  summer  poised 
for  flight,  perhaps  to  the  Shoals,  where  at  Appledore 
Mrs.  Thaxter  and  her  circle  welcomed  him,  or  to  his 
favorite  haunts  among  the  New  Hampshire  hills;  and 
even  in  cold  weather,  he  would  return  for  a  short  visit 
to  the  familiar  parlor  with  its  portraits,  and  to  the  low- 
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ceilinged  sunny  garden  room,  seemingly  glad  to  welcome 
the  old  friends  and  neighbors  again. 

In  a  former  paper  I  have  described  at  length  the  sum¬ 
mer  excursions  at  this  period,  especially  those  in  the  Bear 
Camp  region  of  the  Ossipees,  to  which  we  with  other 
friends  accompanied  him,  and  where  we  found  ourselves 
both  living  and  helping  to  create  poetry.  My  own  gift 
of  rhyming,  somewhat  belated,  was  of  the  slightest,  but 
loving  his  pen  as  he  did,  it  was  natural  for  our  friend  to 
welcome  the  feeblest  flutterings  of  the  Muse  and  he 
seemed  to  take  a  particular  interest  in  local  efforts. 
Knowing  how  constantly  he  was  besieged  with  manu¬ 
scripts,  I  was  careful  never  to  send  him  anything  not 
already  in  print,  but  would  occasionally  enclose  a  trifle 
of  verse  from  the  paper  in  which  it  had  appeared,  so  when 
a  short  poem  entitled  “Later  Days”  reached  him  in  the 
Springfield  Republican,  he  sent  me  the  following  note 
in  return: 

Oak  Knoll,  Danvers 
2nd  mo.  27,  1886. 

My  dear  friend  Lizzie  Hume: 

I  was  glad  to  get  thy  pleasant  letter  and  the  charming 
bit  of  verse  it  contained.  The  little  poem  is  fine  in  concep¬ 
tion  and  execution.  I  think  one  line  might  be  better:  “a 
fire  of  crimson  gleams  from  maple  spire.”  The  omission  of 
the  article  “the”  is  a  defect.  It  might  be  changed  perhaps 
to  “of  crimson  lit  the  maple  spire,”  or  might  be  changed 
thus,  “or  if  the  fire  of  crimson  gleams  from  maple  spire.” 
I  think  the  first  suggestion  the  best,  however. 

I  meant  to  have  been  in  Amesbury  about  this  time  but 
the  weather  is  awful  and  I  must  wait.  My  knee  I  think  is 
somewhat  better. 

With  love  to  thy  father,  mother,  Bella  and  her  family,  I 
am  very  truly  thy  friend, 

John  G.  Whittier. 

After  this,  he  always  suspected  me,  and  was  wont  to 
ask,  “Is  there  anything  in  thy  pocket?”  I  think  only 
once  did  I  produce  anything,  a  New  Year’s  Song  which 
I  thought  might  go  to  music,  and  he  read  it  over  com¬ 
menting  on  the  possibilities.  Music  was  to  him,  as  he 
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himself  said,  “a  closed  book,”  and  for  a  long  time  I  be¬ 
lieved  him  to  be  tone  deaf,  for  the  most  incredible  tales 
were  told  me  of  his  indifference  and  almost  dislike  par¬ 
ticularly  to  instrumental  music ;  further  consideration  has 
convinced  me,  however,  that  he  was  really  supersensitive 
in  ear,  and  that  while  tones  and  intervals  did  not  regis¬ 
ter  in  their  true  relation  for  lack  of  training,  they  were 
heard  with  pain,  for  that  very  reason.  He  was  very 
sensitive  to  speaking  voices  and  appreciative  of  agreeable 
ones,  while  his  extraordinary  feeling  for  rhythm  was 
evinced  in  his  beautiful  reading  of  poetry,  when  his  voice 
rose  and  fell  in  most  musical  cadence.  Although  my  own 
primary  interest  from  very  early  days  was  for  music,  we 
did  not  touch  on  this  in  our  talks,  so  when  some  verses  of 
mine  giving  a  literary  interpretation  to  Moskowski’s 
“Suite  of  Nations”  reached  him  in  the  Burlington  Free 
Press  I  did  not  dream  of  his  taking  it  seriously,  and  was 
correspondingly  surprised  when  soon  after  in  Amesbury 
and  sitting  with  him  in  the  garden  room  he  began  sud¬ 
denly  :  “Thy  verses  now,  there  is  a  place  where  two  lines 
ought  to  go  in.  I’ll  show  thee,”  and  turning  to  his  desk 
he  scribbled  a  couplet  or  two  and  put  them  into  my  hand 
saying,  “There,  try  thyself,  something  like  that.” 

A  day  or  two  after,  as  if  to  complete  the  matter,  came 
from  him  by  mail  the  newspaper  copy  of  the  verses  cut 
in  two,  and  two  lines  inserted  in  the  place  where  he 
thought  them  needed,  together  with  the  following  note: 
My  dear  Friend : 

I  have  ventured  to  suggest  two  lines  so  that  “touch”  in¬ 
stead  of  “facile  fingers”  may  agree  with  “with  Chopins 
breathes;”  perhaps  something  better  may  occur  to  thee.  If 
thee  will  send  it  back  to  me,  I  will  have  some  slips  printed. 
I  want  half  a  dozen  myself,  and  will  send  thee  the  others. 

Cordially  thine, 

John  G.  Whittier. 

Thus  admonished  and  encouraged,  I  tried  again  and 
finally  dispatched  the  changed  verses  to  which  he  speed¬ 
ily  returned  the  following: 

Dear  friend : 

The  poem  came  back  greatly  improved  but  I  am  afraid 
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the  “far  relate”  line  is  not  allowable;  some  line  must  be  had 
to  keep  the  next  which  is  so  good.  Could  this  do? 

The  common  speech  for  which  we  wait 
Making  all  life  articulate.” 

If  this  will  answer,  send  me  a  line  and  oblige, 

Thy  friend, 

J.  G. 

Even  the  honor  of  being  so  more  than  worthily  en¬ 
treated  did  not  prevent  my  feeling  that  the  whole  stanza 
ought  to  be  remodelled,  and  this  I  finally  accomplished 
to  my  kind  friend’s  satisfaction,  and  in  due  time  came 
the  prettily  printed  copies  done  at  the  oflSce  where  he  had 
his  own  poems  set  up  for  their  final  revision. 

A  year  or  two  later,  I  wrote  Mr.  Whittier,  asking  if 
he  thought  my  verses  would  be  considered  unpublished 
material,  since  their  first  appearance  was  in  a  newspaper 
report  of  a  musical  occasion  where  it  was  read,  and  his 
own  copies  seemed  merely  a  private  affair.  He  returned 
the  following  letter,  full  of  kind  suggestions  but  sadly 
indicative  in  its  script  of  his  failing  strength  and  eye¬ 
sight  : 

Newburyport 
Dec.  1,  1891 

My  dear  Friend : 

I  went  away  from  Amesbury  sooner  than  I  expected  when 
I  saw  thee.  In  regard  to  thy  question,  I  see  no  reason  why 
some  sensible  editor  might  (not)  like  thy  poem.  The  At 
the  Piano,  has  been  published  in  local  papers  and  would  not 
he  regarded  as  an  original  poem.  It  was  copied  into  several 
papers  and  some  body  would  remember  it.  I  doubt  however 
that  much  benefit  would  result  from  the  sale  of  the  poem. 
Magazines  are  loaded  down  with  manuscripts  and  they  get 
good  writing  without  paying  for  them,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  pay  for  writers  of  established  reputation  for  mat¬ 
ter  much  inferior  to  that  offered  by  unknown  writers.  I 
wonder  whether  there  is  not  a  musical  magazine  in  Boston, 
edited  by  my  old  friend  John  Dwight.  I  wish  thee  would 
send  him  “At  the  Piano.”  My  eyes  trouble  me  so  much  that 
I  can  scarce  see  what  I  write  but  I  hope  thee  can  decipher  it. 

I  hope  thee  will  write  some  nice  things  this  winter.  I 
think  thee  has  the  gift  of  felicitous  expression  of  thy 
thought. 
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With  regards  to  thy  mother  and  father,  I  am  truly  thy 
friend. 

John  G.  Whittier. 

Whittier’s  seventieth  birthday  in  1877  was  the  occa¬ 
sion  for  a  large  outpouring  of  literary  tributes,  and 
among  them  the  address  of  the  citizens  of  Amesbury  and 
the  poet’s  beautiful  response  obtained  a  wide  circulation 
in  the  press.  Of  that  beautiful  December  day  itself,  I 
have  my  own  jiersonal  remembrance,  for  early  that  morn¬ 
ing  in  company  with  two  other  young  friends  of  his,  I 
started  to  carry  to  Danvers,  the  portfolio  of  water-color 
sketches  of  the  Merrimac  Valley  and  the  large  basket  of 
flowers,  the  especial  gifts  of  the  ladies  of  Amesbury. 

As  we  descended  from  the  train  at  the  first  of  the  Dan¬ 
vers  stations,  uncertain  if  it  were  the  right  stop  but  cer¬ 
tain  of  our  celebrity,  we  inquired  of  the  busy  brakeman, 
“Is  this  the  Danvers  where  Whittier  lives  ?”  And  the 
puzzled  response  was  “Whittier,  Whittier,  what  does  he 
do?”  but  trusting  to  luck  we  were  fortunately  right. 
Arrived  at  Oak  Knoll,  we  found  our  friend,  apparently 
settled  down  for  the  day.  He  had  sent  a  bit  of  verse  to 
be  read  at  the  Atlantic  Monthly  luncheon  planned  in  his 
honor.  The  morning  was  cold  and  he  felt  reluctant  to 
leave  his  fireside.  But  after  we  had  displayed  our  gifts 
and  the  day  drew  sunnily  on,  he  became  open  to  per¬ 
suasion  ;  one  of  our  number  had  brought  as  her  personal 
gift,  a  beautiful  pair  of  sealskin  gloves,  and  I  have  always 
felt  that  the  gloves  carried  the  day.  At  all  events,  we 
assisted  with  delight  at  his  departure  for  a  train  in 
ample  time  for  the  festivity,  which  by  reason  of  certain 
unique  features  became  historic.  For  it  was  on  this 
occasion  that  Mark  Twain  made  what  was  meant  to  be 
the  speech  of  his  life,  but  which  somehow  wasn’t  and 
where  Mr.  Emerson  read  in  his  most  impressive  fashion 
“Ichabod”  as  Whittier’s  most  powerful  poem,  which  it 
undoubtedly  is,  but  which  seemed  a  not  quite  happy  selec¬ 
tion  for  a  convivial  banquet.  However,  there  were  other 
features  of  more  appropriate  cheer,  and  I  am  sure  our 
friend  never  regretted  going. 

While  Whittier  dreaded  these  public  gatherings,  he 
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always  enjoyed  them  if  not  the  center  thereof,  and  his 
descriptions  of  them  later  were  always  most  entertaining. 
The  previous  summer,  he  had  attended  the  Atlantic  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  birthday  of  his  friend  Mrs.  Stowe;  a  gar¬ 
den  party  at  the  Newtonville  estate  of  his  friends  the 
Claflins,  and  he  ragaled  us  with  a  full  description  of  the 
affair.  The  day  had  been  beautiful,  and  he  had  fallen 
in  with  many  old  friends.  He  remarked,  however,  that 
he  thought  some  of  the  ladies  rather  over-dressed  for  a 
garden  party,  the  more  that  he  had  never  seen  the  hero¬ 
ine  herself  in  anything  better  than  a  “good  black  silk.” 
I  heard  afterward,  that  he  had  been  deputed  to  attend 
at  luncheon  the  authoress  of  “Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,” 
a  lady  of  much  charm,  but  given  to  rather  decorative  cos¬ 
tumes.  Before  leaving  for  Boston,  and  his  birthday  cele¬ 
bration,  our  friend  gave  us  each  a  signed  and  dated  auto¬ 
graph,  and  later  came  to  our  leader  his  formal  note  of 
thanks,  enclosing  a  check  to  be  applied  through  us  to  the 
charities  of  Amesbury,  as  the  winter  was  one  of  peculiar 
hardship  industrially. 

To  my  friends  and  me,  that  day,  the  poet  seemed  an 
aged  man ;  who  could  have  foreseen  that  my  companions, 
young,  vigorous,  and  interesting,  would  pass  away  years 
before  the  man  whom  we  went  to  honor? 

In  1894,  two  years  after  Whittier’s  death,  I  printed 
for  private  circulation,  and  with  the  approval  of  his  execu¬ 
tor,  a  copy  of  the  verses  to  music,  entitled  “At  the  Piano,” 
coupled  with  a  preface  which  included  our  correspondence 
concerning  their  making.  From  this  I  have  quoted  briefly 
in  the  foregoing,  since  the  little  book  itself  is  now  some¬ 
what  rare. 


THE  McINTIRE  GENEALOGY. 
By  Heney  Wyckoff  Belknap. 


To  create  a  background  for  the  bright  particular  star 
of  the  Mclntire  family  with  whom  the  recent  publica¬ 
tion  Mr.  Samuel  Mclntire,  Carver,  written  by  Dr.  Eiske 
Kimball,  and  published  for  the  Essex  Institute,  is  con¬ 
cerned,  it  has  seemed  of  interest  to  gather  such  informa¬ 
tion  as  is  contained  in  the  records  and  to  follow  briefly 
the  fortunes  of  the  three  founders  of  the  name  in  New 
England. 

Of  the  three,  we  know  that  two,  and  believe  that  all 
three  were  among  that  group  of  350  or  more  of  the  5,000 
Scotch  prisoners  taken  by  Cromwell  at  Worcester  and 
Dunbar  in  1650-51,  who  were  sold  for  £5  each  to  the 
colonists,  30  or  40  of  them  to  the  Saugus  Iron  Works,  to 
serve  ten  years.  ^ 

The  two  known  to  have  been  at  Saugus  were  Robert 
and  Malcolm.  Of  Robert,  we  find  but  one  mention  when 
he  is  quoted  as  having  deposed  in  Court  on  11  January 
1653,  that  he  “aged  about  twenty-four  years,  .  .  .  was 
employed  by  Thomas  Wiggins  in  carting  coals.”  This 
was  in  one  of  the  many  suits  concerning  the  affairs  of 
the  Saugus  Iron  Works.  Accepting  as  approximately 
correct  the  age  given,  he  was  born  about  1629.  The  name 
of  Robert  is  a  comparatively  rare  one  at  this  early  date 
and  in  twenty  years  of  the  Court  Records,  among  the 
many  hundreds,  if  not  thousands  of  names,  it  occurs  only 
eighty-five  times.  It  is  thus  noteworthy  that  a  Robert 
is  found  in  this  family  in  1727,  though  that  is  merely  a 
hint  in  the  way  of  evidence  of  connection.^ 

1  The  First  Iron  Works  in  America,  Howard  Corning. 

2  It  has  been  reassuring  to  find,  after  some  hesitation, 
advancing  the  above  theory,  that  a  hitherto  entirely  unknown 
searcher,  Hon.  Charles  ,T.  Mclntire  of  Charlton,  Massachusetts, 
had,  in  1905,  arrived  at  precisely  the  same  conclusion.  His 
genealogy  of  a  branch  of  the  family,  headed  by  Daniel,  son  of 
Philip  and  Mary  Mclntire,  which  settled  in  Charlton  at  an  early 
date  and  spread  over  Worcester  County,  was  printed  privately 
in  a  small  book  commemorating  the  Dedication  of  the  Dexter 
Memorial  Town  Hall  on  21  February  1905.  The  genealogy 
bears  evidence  of  careful  research. 
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Of  Malcolm,  we  have  more  definite  reports,  as  follows : 
He  was  in  Sauf?us  in  1653,  was  married  before  4  Sep¬ 
tember  1671  and  died  in  1705.  We  believe,  but  without 
definite  proof,  that  he  and  Robert  were  brothers.  He  was 
taxed  in  Dover  in  1659,  and  1663  as  Micum,  the  Scotch¬ 
man,  was  planted  land  at  Kittery  in  1662  and  was  bonds¬ 
man  for  William  Gowen  in  1667.  On  22  June  1670,  he 
boug^ht  two  pieces  of  land  from  John  Pearce  (Pierce), 
whose  daughter  Dorothy,  widow  of  Alexander  Mackaneer 
(McNair),  he  married  before  4  September  1671.®  He 
built  the  house  which  Mclntire  occupied  in  1671.  Mal¬ 
colm  appears  a  number  of  times  in  York  Deeds,  buying 
four  or  five  acres,  on  which  the  house  stood  at  the  time 
of  his  jnarriage,  from  Alexander  Maxwell.  He  had  also 
bought  40  acres  from  John  Pierce,  Dorothy’s  father,  on 
19  June  1670  and  sold  an  acre  and  a  half  of  marsh  to 
Samson  Anger,  1  January  1671.  On  21  July  1678,  he 
bought  40  acres  more  from  Pierce  and  sold  them  the  same 
day  to  Thomas  Trafton,  and  he  bought  10  acres  of  marsh 
at  Goose  Cove  from  Matthew  Austin,  10  December  1694. 
All  this  land  appears  to  have  been  along  the  York  River. 
He  had  various  grants  from  the  town. 

His  wife’s  mother,  Phebe,  was  the  widow  of  Isaac 
Nash,  who  married  after  1662,  and  before  7  July  1668, 
and  they  were  both  killed  by  Indians  in  1692.  She  her¬ 
self  died  before  Malcolm  made  his  will,  17  April  1700. 

The  normal  spelling  of  Malcolm’s  Christian  name  and 
surname  have  been  used  so  far  but,  like  most  of  the  Scotch 
names,  they  had  both  been  mangled  and  maltreated  long 
before  this  in  many  ways  so  that  it  would  seem  that  Mal¬ 
colm  in  despair  of  ever  righting  it  had  himself  aban¬ 
doned  all  effort  and  accepted  the  commonest  form  of 
Micum  and  so  named  a  son.  As  to  the  family  name,  we 
are  not  sure  of  how  many  forms  it  takes  but  in  the  Salem 
Vital  Records  it  is  found  in  fourteen  different  spellings. 
Except  in  direct  quotations  the  one  form  only  will  be 
used.  It  will  be  noted  above  that  Mr.  McNair  had  also 
been  troubled  the  same  way. 


3  Gen.  Diet,  of  Maine  and  N.  H. 
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John  Bracey  and  Micum  Mclntire,  sons-in-law  of  John 
Pierce,  divided  his  real  estate  in  1697,  Micum  being 
administrator  of  the  estate.  Bracey  was  in  Salem  in 
1703^  and  later  in  Boston.  Pierce  had  arrived  in  York 
in  1653.  Bracey  married,  as  her  second  husband,  Anne 
(Pearce  or  Pierce)  Carmichael. 

The  Garrison  House,  still  standing,  was  built  before 
1692  by  Alexander  Maxwell,  also  a  Cromwellian  prison¬ 
er,  who  sold  a  part  of  it  to  John  Mclntire,  27  June  1707. 
Mclntire’s  house  was  near  by  as  well  as  Maxwell’s  and 
apparently  the  Garrison  House  had  been  called  by  both 
names,  for  Mr.  Banks  thinks  there  was  but  one  house.® 

The  will  of  Micom  Macantire  mentions  his  three  sons, 
John,  Daniel  and  Micom,  gives  the  homestead  to  John 
and  20  acres  “on  this  side  of  the  (York)  river  and  20 
acres  on  the  other  side  out  of  my  three  score  there  of 
land  I  had  of  Micanmure  and  my  father  Pierce  and  one 
third  of  land  at  the  ‘Partings.’  ” 

To  Daniel,  land  “I  had  of  John  Carmeale”  and  20 
acres  of  land  “on  the  other  side  of  Yorke  Riuer  adjoyn- 
ing  Micom’s  Creek.” 

To  Micumj  all  land  at  Bass  coue  “I  had  of  my  father 
Pierce”  and  20  acres  the  “other  side  of  Yorke  riuer 
adjoyning  Daniel’s  and  one  third  of  land  aboue  Minis¬ 
ter’s  Creek.”  Dated,  17  April  1700,  probated  2  October 
1709,  Samuel  Donnell  and  James  Plaisted,  overseers. 

Children : 

John,  died  after  1744;  mar.  Susanna  Young. 

Daniel,  died  after  1732  or  1741. 

Micum,  died  after  1743,  will  probated  21  Oct.  1755; 
mar.  9  July  1793,  Jane  Grant. 

Philip,  the  third  of  the  Mclntires,  appeared  from  no¬ 
where  so  far  as  any  records  so  far  discovered  are  con¬ 
cerned  and  the  writer  believes  that  the  reason  for  this 
absence  of  his  name  in  vital,  land  and  court  records  is  to 
be  accounted  for  by  assuming  that  he,  like  Malcolm  and 
Robert,  was  one  of  the  Cromwellian  prisoners  sent  to  the 

•*  Essex  Deeds,  10 :  69. 

5  History  of  York,  2 :  224. 
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Saugus  Iron  Works.®  He  is  first  heard  of  in  Reading, 
Mass,,  a  few  miles  from  Saugus,  where  the  date  of  his 
marriage,  6  September  1666  (Middlesex  Court  Records), 
to  Mary,  surname  unknown,  is  recorded.  In  the  list  of 
inhabitants  assigned  land  in  the  division  of  the  “Great 
Swamp”  in  Reading,  in  1666,  the  name  of  Philip  appears. 

He  lived  in  the  North  Parish  and  at  least  six  of  his 
many  children  were  born  there.  In  Middlesex  Deeds, 
vol.  33,  p.  214,  “Philip  Mackentire  of  Reading  and  wife 
Mary  for  love  and  affection  and  also  dutiful  behavior  and 
future  encouragement  of  his  son  Jonathan  of  the  same 
place”  conveys  to  him  about  10  acres  of  land  in  “South 
end  of  Reading  by  the  Highway.”  Dated  apparently  15 
December  1700  [the  paper  is  mutilated]  and  entered 
19  May  1736.  He  is  called  a  ‘husbandman’  as  appears 
in  a  deed,  vol.  22,  p,  247,  where,  for  4  li.,  he  conveys  “to 
Hananiah  Hutchins  of  Lynn,  husbandman,  18  acres  of 
land  in  Reading  near  a  place  called  Sadler’s  Neck,  a  lot 
lately  laid  out  in  Reading  Common,  bounded  by  Eph. 
Savage  and  Isaac  Hart,  Gold’s  meadow,  John  Phelps  and 
Richard  Haradine.”  His  wife  Mary  consents,  giving  up 
right  of  dower.  Both  sign  with  marks  and  the  date  is 
1  September  1686.  The  deed  was  acknowledged  27  Sep¬ 
tember  of  that  year  but  not  recorded  until  10  June  1723. 
In  vol.  9,  p.  149,  “Philip  Mackintire  of  Redding”  con¬ 
veys  to  Thomas  Bancroft  of  Redding,  26  November  1684, 
for  £4  “one  piece  of  land  in  Redding  containing  10  acres, 
situated  in  upland  commonly  called  the  ‘Great  Plain’ 
bounded  by  land  of  Thomas  Bancroft,  formerly  belonging 
to  John  Bachelor,  east  and  west  by  the  Towne  highway, 
north  on  the  Town  Comon.”  Both  Philip  and  Mary  make 
their  marks  and  John  and  Abigail  Phelps  are  witnesses. 
The  date  is  26  November  1684,  and  acknowledgment  was 

6  Eaton’s  History  of  Reading  says  that  an  ‘ancient  seat’  of 
the  Mclntires  was  in  Thomas  Rayner’s  field  in  the  north-east 
Precinct  in  1680,  where  there  was  a  cellar  hole  and  that  Philip 
was  living  there.  Philip  was  a  subscriber  of  £3  for  a  Meeting 
House  in  1688,  also  of  £1:4:0  for  the  purchase  of  lands  from 
the  Indians  in  1718  as  were  his  sons  Jonathan  and  David. 
David,  Jonathan  and  Samuel  were  taxpayers  in  1720  and  they 
likewise  signed  the  petition  for  the  Meeting  House. 
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made  in  Salem  by  the  grantors  at  that  time.  Why  there, 
is  not  apparent  and  he  was  surely  still  living  in  Reading 
as  the  following  deed  proves. 

It  is  evident  that  he  died  after  4  May  1719  and  before 
26  January  1720,  for  on  14  April  1719,  according  to 
Middlesex  Deeds,  vol.  22,  p.  61,  Philip  Mackentier, 
senior,  of  Reading,  for  100  li.  ‘‘conveys  to  his  son  David 
of  the  same  place,  about  40  acres  of  upland,  meadow  and 
swamp  in  Reading,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ipswich  river, 
bounded  bv  a  stake  and  stones,  joining  the  ‘Gusset  Land’ 
west,  southward  to  the  middle  bounds,  south  by  a  white 
oak  and  swamp,  etc.,  to  the  first  bounds.”  It  is  dated  14 
April  1719,  signed  by  Philip  and  Mary,  and  acknowledg¬ 
ment  was  made  at  Cambridge,  4  May  1719.  In  1720 
and  1721  Philip  [junior]  of  Salem,  Jonathan  of  Read¬ 
ing  and  Samuel  of  Reading,  all  husbandmen,  acquit  their 
brother  David  of  Reading  of  all  dues,  debts  and  bills  from 
the  estate  of  their  father  Philip.  Likewise  on  25  Septem¬ 
ber  1721,  in  Middlesex  Probate  Court,  Daniel  receipts 
for  3  li.  7  s.  due  him  out  of  his  father  Mackintire’s  estate, 
as  also  his  brother  David  of  Reading.  Witnesses  were 
Jonathan  Poole  and  Nicholas  Belknap,  25  September 
1722. 

Children,  born  in  Reading: 

Philip,  bom  15  Mar.  1666/7 ;  mar.  20  Feb.  1695,  Re¬ 
becca  Wilkins  (Williams,  Salem  Rees.) 

Thomas,  born  15  Oct.  1668 ;  died  24  Oct.  1668,  ae  9  days. 
Daniel,  born  20  Sept.  1669;  died  about  1730;  mar.  be¬ 
fore  1696,  Judith  Pudney. 

Mary,  bom  3  Jul.  1672 ;  mar.  30  June  1699,  Thomas 
Rich  of  Salem. 

John,  bom  20  Mar.  1678/9;  died  after  1754;  mar.  8 
April  1701,  Elizabeth  Daniels  of  Watertown. 

David,  bom  12  June  1688;  died  about  1724-5;  mar.  4 
Sept.  1712,  Martha  Graves. 

Five  others  appear  to  be  children  of  Philip,  senior, 
although  no  dates  of  birth  and  death  have  been  found; 
two,  however,  are  certain  from  the  receipts  in  the  Pro¬ 
bate  records  in  1720,  viz.,  Jonathan  and  Samuel.  What 
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became  of  the  others  at  that  time  is  unknown.  Marriage 
records  have  been  found  which  seem  to  be  theirs  but  cer¬ 
tainty  is  impossible.  Some  perhaps  were  dead,  two  prob¬ 
ably  minors. 

Children,  order  of  birth  unknown: 

Sarah,  bom  about  1677 ;  mar.  18  May  1697,  Joseph  Pud- 
ney;  removed  to  Oxford,  1728. 

Jonathan,  born  about  1684;  died  after  1720;  mar.  (int.) 

6  Dec.  1705,  Martha  Graves  at  Ipswich,  a  widow. 
Samuel,  born  about  1682 ;  died  before  23  Sept.  1765  of 
Reading;  mar.  15  Oct.  1706,  Mary  Upton. 

Thomas,  bom  about  1683;  died  after  1724;  mar.  about 
1704,  Mary  Moulton. 

Joseph. 

Philip  McIntire,  junior,  bom  15  March  1666/7  in 
Reading,  lived  there  as  late  as  1695.  He  bought  land 
from  John  Putnam,  senior  for  £40  2  April  1724,  being 
then  of  Salem  Village  (Danvers),  husbandman.  It  was 
within  the  then  bounds  of  Salem,  on  the  northwest  side 
of  the  Ipswich  river  and  he  sold  it  to  John  Putnam, 
junior,  in  1738.  The  former  deed  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  recorded.  It  is  perhaps  there  that  ‘Mclntire’s  saw 
mill’  was  still  standing  in  1745.  Between  1695  and  1699 
he  removed  to  Salem  Village  (Danvers)  and  his  children 
were  all  baptized  there  except  the  first  one,  Ebcnezer,  who 
only  lived  about  a  month  and  died  at  Reading.  On  10 
February  1718/9  he  sold,  for  £4,  to  Joseph  Hutchinson, 
senior,  of  Salem,  husbandman,  “all  interest  I  ever  had 
in  Comon  lands.”’^  He  was  taxed  in  Salem  Village  for 
Minister’s  Rates  from  1697  to  1700  and  in  Salem  from 
1703  to  1724. 

No  record  of  his  estate  is  filed  in  Essex  County  and 
it  would  appear  that  he  died  before  December  1724, 
though  there  is  no  record.  He  married  20  Febmary 
1694/5  Rebecca,  baptized  4  January  1684/5,  daughter 
of  Henry  and  Rebecca  Wilkins  (called  ‘Williams’  in 
Salem  Vital  Records).  “Rebekah  wife  of  Henry  Wilkins 
died  9  April  1689,  a.  40  y.” 

T  Essex  Deeds,  vol.  48,  p.  248. 
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Children,  born  in  Salem  Village,  except  Ebenezer  bom 
Reading: 

Ebenezer,  bora  1  Dec.  1695;  died  7  Jan.  1695/6. 

Mary,  bp.  28  May  1699;  mar.  20  Nov.  1719,  John  Roffe 
■  (Rolfe). 

Rebeckah,  bp.  28  May  1699 ;  mar.  1  Oct.  1719,  John 
Norrice  (Norris)  of  Fairfield,  Conn. 

Philip,  bp.  7  Jul.  1700;  died  after  1723;  mar.  15  Nov. 

1721,  Hepzibah  Wooden  of  Beverly. 

Joseph,  bp.  2  Sept.  1716;  died  30  Jul.  1776  (ae  60, 
Salem  Gazette),  mar.  19  Mar.  1746/7,  Sarah  Ruck. 
Ruth,  bp.  18  Jul.  1703. 

Stephen,  bp.  2  Sept.  1716. 

Daniel,  bp.  21  Jul.  1717,  “son  of  Philip.” 

Joseph  McIntiee,  baptized  2  September  1716  in 
Salem  Village  (Danvers)  Church,  removed  to  Salem 
proper  before  13  July  1751,  when  he  bought  part  of  a 
house  and  land  at  8  Mill  street  from  Samuel  Ruck,  his 
father-in-law  which  he  sold  to  Samuel  Bacon,  shipwright, 
in  1754.  In  1933  the  United  States  Government  pre¬ 
pared  to  build  a  Post  Ofiice  on  this  site  and  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  remove  the  house  which  was  taken  down  and  stored 
until  1939  when  it  was  removed  to  the  Pioneers’  Village 
in  South  Salem.  In  1753,  he  bought  of  Stephen  Higgin- 
son,  land,  shop  and  flats  “in  the  South  River.” 

Joseph  Mclntire  was  a  housewright  or  joiner  and  not 
much  has  been  known  about  work  of  his  which  may  still 
be  in  existence  until  very  recently  a  document  has  been 
found  in  the  collections  of  the  Essex  Institute  which  gives 
much  information  regarding  one  house  and  possibly  by 
inference  a  hint  as  to  another.  This  paper  is  referred 
to  by  Dr.  Kimball  and  proves  that,  in  the  case  of  the 
Jonathan  Mansfield  house,  still  standing,  but  in  disre¬ 
pair  and  at  present  writing  vacant,  set  back  of  the  shops 
in  Norman  street,  it  had  been  built  in  1758,  and  Joseph 
Mclntire  and  Samuel  Luscomb  did  the  interior  finish. 
A  reference  to  the  design  of  the  coving  in  the  Pickman 
mansion,  built  in  1750  and  also  standing,  a  wreck  of 
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its  former  self,  olfers  a  suggestion  that  here  too  Joseph 
was  the  housewright.  Whether  he  was,  like  his  gifted 
son,  a  carver  has  not  been  ascertained  and  a  figure  of 
“Hope”  which  stood  above  the  front  door  is  held  by  some 
authorities  to  have  been  carved  by  Skillins  of  Boston. 

It  is  certain  from  bills  and  receipts  found  among  vari¬ 
ous  family  papers  in  the  Essex  Institute  that  three  of  his 
sons,  Joseph,  Samuel  and  Angier,  worked  with  their 
father  and  in  addition  to  housework  they  were  employed 
on  ship-work.  Joseph,  the  son  of  the  first  of  these,  was 
also  a  wood  carver. 

Joseph  was  taxed  in  Salem  from  1745,  and  soon  mar¬ 
ried,  19  March  1746/7,  Sarah,  bom  about  1718,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Samuel  and  Sarah  (Cheever)  Ruck,  and  he  died 
in  July,  1776,  aged  60  years,  while  his  wife  survived 
him,  dying  17  February  1795  in  her  77th  year.  The 
following  lines  appeared  in  the  Salem  Gazette  of  that 
date: 

In  hopes  of  glory  she  was  quite  involv’d! 

She  smil’d  at  Death !  and  longed  to  be  dissolv’d ! 
From  her  decays  a  pleasure  did  receive. 

And  kindl’d  into  transport  at  the  grave. 

His  wife  was  administratrix  of  his  estate;  Jonathan 
Mansfield,  junior,  and  Peter  Frye,  sureties;  8  October 
1777,  the  inventory  mentions  the  Mansion  House, 
£260:00:00;  a  pew  in  the  North  Meeting  House, 
£15 :  00 :  00 ;  and  a  personal  estate  of  £99 : 14 :  07. 

Children,  born  in  Salem: 

Joseph,  bp.  24  Jan.  1747/8;  died  10  June  1825,  aged 
77;  mar,  2  Jan.  1773,  Ann  (Nancy)  Bowden  of 
Boston. 

Sarah,  bp.  21  April  1750;  died  after  1796. 

Ruth,  bp.  7  Jun.  1752;  died  young,  probably. 

Deborah,  bp.  22  Sept.  1754;  died  5  Feb.  1831,  aged  76. 
Samuel,  bp.  16  Jan.  1757;  died  6  Feb.  1811;  mar.  31 
Oct.  1778,  Elizabeth  Field. 

Angier,  bp.  20  May  1759 ;  died  about  27  May  1803 ;  mar. 
31  Aug.  1783,  Mary  Symonds. 

Mehitable,  ‘a  child,’  bp.  2  Aug.  1761. 
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Joseph  McIntire,  the  eldest  child  of  the  preceding 
Joseph,  named  for  his  father,  bom  24  January  1747/8, 
was,  like  his  father,  a  house  carpenter,  and  he,  with  his 
brothers,  did  much  work  also  on  ships,  as  we  know  from 
many  bills  and  receipts.  These,  ranging  in  date  from 
1764  to  1809,  show  that  these  three  brothers  worked  to¬ 
gether  as  well  as  singly,  chiefly,  so  far  as  yet  known,  for 
Elias  Hasket  Derby.  Samuel,  as  will  be  seen  later,  was 
pre-eminent  as  a  designer  of  plans  and  a  wood-carver,  but 
there  is  direct  evidence  that  this  Joseph  and  his  son  of 
the  same  name  also  carved  although  not  many  examples 
of  their  work  have  been  identified.  In  Dr.  Fiske  Kim¬ 
ball’s  book  on  McIntire  and  his  work  he  has  dealt  with 
this  in  detail. 

He  lived  in  Salem,  as  his  children  were  baptized  in 
the  North  Church  and  in  Essex  Deeds,  vol.  160,  p.  181, 
is  an  indenture  wherein  he  deeds  to  Samuel,  Deborah, 
Mehitable  and  Angier,  children  and  heirs  of  Joseph  Mc¬ 
Intire,  deceased,  the  dwelling  house,  land  and  buildings 
on  the  corner  of  Mill  and  Norman  streets,  and  Samuel 
deeds  the  same  day  his  share  to  the  others.  These  deeds 
are  dated  4  March  1796.  This  was  the  year  that  Chest¬ 
nut  street  was  laid  out.  Either  he  or  his  son  carved  the 
capitals  of  the  columns  of  the  Salem  Custom  House  in 
1819  as  well  as  the  work  of  the  Dudley  Pickman  house 
at  27  Chestnut  street.  His  intention  of  marriage  was 
dated  2  January  1773,  and  his  wife  was  Ann  (Nancy), 
probably  daughter  of  John  and  Ann  Bowden  of  Boston. 
He  died  10  June  1825  and  his  wife  about  7  September 
1818  in  Salem. 

Children,  born  in  Salem: 

A  daughter,  bp.  10  Nov.  1776. 

Ann  (Nancy),  died  after  1851 ;  mar.  25  Mar.  1798, 
Jonathan  Glover. 

Joseph,  bp.  Feb.  1779;  died  21  Sept.  1852,  unmarried. 
Samuel  Buck,  bp.  June,  1781. 

Samuel  McIntire,  baptized  16  January  1757,  in  the 
First  Church,  Salem,  was  versatile,  as  is  indicated  by 
Dr.  Kimball,  being  not  only  an  architect  and  wood-carver 
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its  former  self,  offers  a  suggestion  that  here  too  Joseph 
was  the  housewright.  Whether  he  was,  like  his  gifted 
son,  a  carver  has  not  been  ascertained  and  a  figure  of 
“Hope”  which  stood  above  the  front  door  is  held  by  some 
authorities  to  have  been  carved  by  Skillins  of  Boston. 

It  is  certain  from  bills  and  receipts  found  among  vari¬ 
ous  family  papers  in  the  Essex  Institute  that  three  of  his 
sons,  Joseph,  Samuel  and  Angier,  worked  with  their 
father  and  in  addition  to  housework  they  were  employed 
on  ship- work.  Joseph,  the  son  of  the  first  of  these,  was 
also  a  wood  carver. 

Joseph  was  taxed  in  Salem  from  1745,  and  soon  mar¬ 
ried,  19  March  1746/7,  Sarah,  bom  about  1718,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Samuel  and  Sarah  (Cheever)  Ruck,  and  he  died 
in  July,  1776,  aged  60  years,  while  his  wife  survived 
him,  dying  17  February  1795  in  her  77th  year.  The 
following  lines  appeared  in  the  Salem  Gazette  of  that 
date: 

In  hopes  of  glory  she  was  quite  involv’d! 

She  smil’d  at  Death !  and  longed  to  be  dissolv’d ! 
From  her  decays  a  pleasure  did  receive. 

And  kindl’d  into  transport  at  the  grave. 

His  wife  was  administratrix  of  his  estate;  Jonathan 
Mansfield,  junior,  and  Peter  Frye,  sureties;  8  October 
1777,  the  inventory  mentions  the  Mansion  House, 
£260:00:00;  a  pew  in  the  North  Meeting  House, 
£15:00:00;  and  a  personal  estate  of  £99:14:07, 

Children,  born  in  Salem: 

Joseph,  bp,  24  Jan.  1747/8;  died  10  June  1825,  aged 
77 ;  mar,  2  Jan.  1773,  Ann  (Nancy)  Bowden  of 
Boston. 

Sarah,  bp.  21  April  1750;  died  after  1796. 

Ruth,  bp.  7  Jun.  1752;  died  young,  probably, 

Deborah,  bp.  22  Sept.  1754;  died  5  Feb.  1831,  aged  76. 
Samuel,  bp.  16  Jan.  1757;  died  6  Feb.  1811;  mar,  31 
Oct.  1778,  Elizabeth  Field. 

Angier,  bp.  20  May  1759 ;  died  about  27  May  1803 ;  mar. 
31  Aug.  1783,  Mary  Symonds. 

Mehitable,  ‘a  child,’  bp.  2  Aug.  1761. 
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Joseph  McIntike,  the  eldest  child  of  the  preceding 
Joseph,  named  for  his  father,  bom  24  January  1747/8, 
was,  like  his  father,  a  house  carpenter,  and  he,  with  his 
brothers,  did  much  work  also  on  ships,  as  we  know  from 
many  bills  and  receipts.  These,  ranging  in  date  from 
1764  to  1809,  show  that  these  three  brothers  worked  to¬ 
gether  as  well  as  singly,  chiefly,  so  far  as  yet  known,  for 
Elias  Basket  Derby.  Samuel,  as  will  be  seen  later,  was 
pre-eminent  as  a  designer  of  plans  and  a  wood-carver,  but 
there  is  direct  evidence  that  this  Joseph  and  his  son  of 
the  same  name  also  carved  although  not  many  examples 
of  their  work  have  been  identified.  In  Dr.  Fiske  Kim¬ 
ball’s  book  on  Mclntire  and  his  work  he  has  dealt  with 
this  in  detail. 

He  lived  in  Salem,  as  his  children  were  baptized  in 
the  North  Church  and  in  Essex  Deeds,  vol.  160,  p.  181, 
is  an  indenture  wherein  he  deeds  to  Samuel,  Deborah, 
Mehitable  and  Angier,  children  and  heirs  of  Joseph  Mc¬ 
lntire,  deceased,  the  dwelling  house,  land  and  buildings 
on  the  corner  of  Mill  and  Norman  streets,  and  Samuel 
deeds  the  same  day  his  share  to  the  others.  These  deeds 
are  dated  4  March  1796.  This  was  the  year  that  Chest¬ 
nut  street  was  laid  out.  Either  he  or  his  son  carved  the 
capitals  of  the  columns  of  the  Salem  Custom  House  in 
1819  as  well  as  the  work  of  the  Dudley  Pickman  house 
at  27  Chestnut  street.  His  intention  of  marriage  was 
dated  2  January  1773,  and  his  wife  was  Ann  (Nancy), 
probably  daughter  of  John  and  Aim  Bowden  of  Boston. 
He  died  10  June  1825  and  his  wife  about  7  September 
1818  in  Salem. 

Children,  born  in  Salem: 

A  daughter,  bp.  10  Nov.  1776. 

Ann  (Nancy),  died  after  1851;  mar.  25  Mar.  1798, 
Jonathan  Glover. 

Joseph,  bp.  Feb.  1779;  died  21  Sept.  1852,  unmarried. 
Samuel  Buck,  bp.  June,  1781. 

Samuel  McIntire,  baptized  16  January  1757,  in  the 
First  Church,  Salem,  was  versatile,  as  is  indicated  by 
Dr.  Kimball,  being  not  only  an  architect  and  wood-carver 
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but  something  of  a  musician.  His  inventory  notes  a  Hand 
Organ,  a  Spinet  and  a  Double  Bass  Viol,  while  a  receipt 
among  the  manuscripts  shows  that  he  rented  the  last  to 
a  Committee  for  some  celebration.  He  married,  31  Octo¬ 
ber  1778,  Elizabeth,  baptized  13  October  1754,  daughter 
of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  (Dean)  Field.  They  lived  on 
Summer  street  at  the  comer  of  Horman  street;  the 
house,  still  standing,  was  built  in  1780  and  we  suppose 
that  prior  to  that  date  at  8  Mill  street  with  his  father. 
Adjoining  and  in  the  rear  of  the  Summer  street  house 
was  his  shop.  He  died  6  February  1811  and  his  wife 
was  buried  17  October  1815,  aged  62.  She  bequeathed 
to  her  grandchildren,  Sally  Field,  Priscilla  Field,  Samuel 
and  Hannah  (Ann),  the  house  and  personal  estate  in 
shares  to  the  first  three  and  to  Hannah  half  the  shop  and 
one  quarter  of  the  personal  estate,  24  January  1814,  pro¬ 
bated  31  October  1815,  the  real  estate  being  valued  at 
$2,750. 

Children,  bora  in  Salem: 

Samuel  Field,  bp.  29  Aug.  1779 ;  died  young. 

Samuel  Field,  bp.  Nov.,  1780;  died  27  Sept.  1819;  (sic) 
aged  36-30,  Salem  Gazette;  mar.  15  Jan.  1804,  Han¬ 
nah  Hammonds. 

Angier  McIntire,  baptized  20  May  1759;  in  the 
First  Church,  Salem,  the  third  of  these  brothers,  followed 
the  family  trade  and  is  also  called  a  ‘carver,’  though  no 
known  samples  of  his  work  have  been  identified.  He 
lived  and  worked  in  Salem  for  Elias  Hasket  Derby, 
Joshua  Ward  and  others,  probably  being  one  of  the  family 
at  Mill  street.  He  married,  31  August  1783,  Mary,  bap¬ 
tized  13  Februarv  1763,  in  the  First  Church,  daughter  of 
Nathaniel  and  Elizabeth  (Downing)  Symonds.  He  died 
27  Mav  1803  and  his  wife  2  December  1829,  aged  65. 
The  Vital  Records  of  Salem  give  only  baptisms  of  chil¬ 
dren  who  may  have  been  half-grown  at  the  time. 

Children,  born  in  Salem: 

A  child,  bp.  Nov.  1794. 

Eliza,  bp.  16  Apr.  1797. 

Sarah,  bp.  16  Apr.  1797. 
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Joseph  McIntiee,  baptized  February,  1779,  in  the 
North  Church,  Salem,  was  unmarried.  He  followed  the 
same  trade,  having  his  shop  and  house  at  6  Chestnut 
street.  A  letter  in  the  notebooks  left  by  Mr.  Francis  H. 
Lee  states  that  the  writer  recalls  him  as  “a  quiet  and 
mysterious  man  with  an  air  of  mystery  hanging  about 
his  life.”  This  house  was  a  two-story  one  and  was  appar¬ 
ently  there  in  1800,  four  years  after  the  street  was  laid 
out  and  stood  there  until  1853,  when  it  was  demolished 
and  a  new  house  built.  Joseph  died  21  September  1852, 
and  the  Glover  family,  who  had  lived  there  with  Joseph, 
had  moved  to  a  new  address  in  1853.  Ann  or  Nancy 
Mclntire  was  the  wife  of  Jonathan  Glover.  Specimens 
of  this  Joseph’s  carving  remain  unidentified,  as  has  been 
said  nor  is  it  possible  to  distinguish  between  the  work  of 
the  father  and  son. 

In  the  Salem  Gazette,  issues  of  October  15th  and  19th, 
is  found  the  following:  “Administrator’s  Sale.  Stock 
and  Tools  of  a  Carver.  On  Wednesday,  October  20 
(1852)  at  10  o’clock,  will  be  sold  by  Public  Auction,  at 
the  dw’elling  house  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Mclntire,  in 
Chestnut  street,  all  the  articles  of  carving  left  by 
him,  (finished  and  unfinished,)  consisting  of  Capitals  for 
columns,  in  the  several  orders  of  architecture ;  Billet 
Heads;  Stem  Ornaments,  carved  eagles,  of  several  sizes; 
Medallions;  Pilasters;  Arches;  Rosettes;  Mantel  &  Bu¬ 
reau  Ornaments,  &c,  &c,  &c. 

“Also —  about  25  volumes  of  Architectural  Books, 
some  of  them  rare  and  valuable. 

“Also —  some  Furniture,  Boxes,  Tables,  Chests,  Draw¬ 
ers,  valuable  Carpenter’s  and  Carver’s  Tools,  a  quantity 
of  Seasoned  Stock,  2  Bass  Viols,  &c,  &c. 

“Terms  cash  on  delivery.” 

Daniel  Clarke,  cabinet  maker,  for  $1800  paid  by  Joseph 
^Iclntire  jr  conveys  land  on  the  north-east  corner  of 
Chestnut  street,  running  west  48 '3"  to  Daniel  Gregg 
(formerly  Jonathan  Neall),  north  by  Gregg  about  88'9", 
south  by  Neall  about  80',  mortgaged  to  Isaac  Williams 
17  May  1804  for  $656  and  interest.  Mary  the  wife  of 
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said  Daniel  Clarke  consents,  consideration  $1.  Dated  27 
July  1805. 

Witness: —  Hobart  Clarke.® 

We  now  come  to  the  last  of  the  line  it  is  intended  to 
follow  here,  although  in  other  branches  it  had  been  grow¬ 
ing  fast.  This  is  Samuel  Field  Mclntire,  baptized  in 
November,  1780,  in  the  North  Church,  Salem. 

He,  too,  was  a  wood-carver  and  is  supposed  to  have 
inherited  some  of  his  father’s  talent  but  not  fully  em¬ 
ployed  because  of  his  intemperate  habits.  His  house  and 
shop  were  on  Hamilton  street  and  evidently  he  had  been 
forced  to  give  up  both  house  and  shop  in  the  winter  and 
spring  of  1815.  The  contents  of  both  were  advertised 
for  sale  at  auction  in  April  and  December  of  that  year 
and  the  entire  family  disappears  from  the  records  except 
that  their  grandmother,  Elizabeth  Mclntire,  in  her  will, 
written  24  January  1814  and  probated  31  October  1815, 
left  the  Summer  street  house  and  shop  as  well  as  her  per¬ 
sonal  estate  to  the  four  children  as  has  been  shown  above. 
Also  on  4  July  1820®  guardianship  papers  were  taken  out 
for  Sarah  F[ield],  aged  16,  Samuel,  aged  14,  Priscilla 
F[ield],  aged  12,  and  Hannah  Ann,  aged  8. 

The  following  advertisements  appeared  in  the  Salem 
Gazette : 

April  18,  1815  Samuel  F.  M’Intire,  Carver,  Cheap 
Side,  Summer  Street,  [Salem].  Ship  Heads,  Festoons 
for  Sterns,  Tablets  and  Blockings  for  Chimney  Pieces, 
Brackets,  Draperies,  Pottres  for  Friezes,  Eagles  from  5 
inches  to  2  feet  6,  a  variety  of  Figures,  Butter  and  Cake 
Stamps,  Furniture,  Carving  and  Bellows  Tops. 

December  19,  1815  at  the  House  lately  occupied  by 
Mr.  Samuel  M’Intire  in  Hamilton  Street.  A  variety  of 
Carved  Ornaments,  viz: —  Eagles  from  1  to  2]/^  feet 
high.  Busts  and  Figures  for  the  same.  1  Elegant  Grape 
Frize,  5  feet  long  and  7  inches  wide.  1  Elegant  Swag 
Flowers,  Tablets,  Puttres  and  a  variety  of  other  orna¬ 
ments. 

8  Essex  Deeds,  vol.  177,  p.  16. 

9  Essex  Deeds,  20 :  230. 
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Children,  born  in  Salem: 

Sarah  Field,  bp.  26  May  1804(?)  (this  record  cannot 
be  explained.);  bp.  19  Jul.  1804. 

Samuel,  born  about  1806. 

Priscilla  Field,  bp.  2  Jan.  1808. 

Hannah  Ann,  born  about  1812. 

The  writer  desires  to  call  attention  to  the  possibility 
of  here  and  there  an  omission  or  error  in  this  genealogy 
caused  by  the  absence  from  the  records  of  names  and 
dates  or,  in  some  cases,  of  the  destruction  of  the  original 
records.  Also  the  continual  repetition  of  Christian  names 
makes  it  difficult  in  some  cases  to  decide  to  which  Samuel 
or  Joseph  reference  is  made;  however,  so  far  as  Samuel, 
the  carver,  is  concerned  the  descent  cannot  be  questioned. 


BURT  SILVER  FOR  RICHARD  DERBY. 


D'  Cap*  Ric**  Derby  To  Benj  Burt  C" 

1763 

Mar  1  To  3  Silver  Tankards  w*  89®*— 13  @ 

6/8  pr  oz  £29.17.8 

To  making  of  D®  8 


37.17.8 

C*  Jan'  10  by  88®*  of  Silver  —  29.6.8 


8-11.0 

Receivd  the  Above  Contents  infull 


Benj  Burt 


PUPILS  m  EARLY  SALEM  SCHOOLS. 


The  following  list  of  boys  in  early  Salem  schools  was 
found  on  papers  laid  into  the  original  notebook  of  the 
record  of  houses  on  Essex  street,  written  by  Col.  Benja¬ 
min  Pickman  in  1793.  This  record  of  houses  was  anno¬ 
tated  and  enlarged  by  Dr.  George  B.  Loring,  and  printed 
in  Volume  VI  of  the  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collec¬ 
tions. 

March  25,  1716.  Catalogue  of  Boys  belonging  to 
Salem  Gramm'  School: 

Stephen  Sewall,  John  Wolcott,  William  Osgood,  Sam" 
JefFerds,  Excused,  John  Cabot,  Nicholas  Noy^is,  James 
Osgood,  Henry  Williams,  Will”  Willoughby,  Hab'^  Gard¬ 
ner,  John  West,  Joseph  Dean,  Nath"  Andrews,  Sam" 
Ruck,  Benjamin  Sewall,  Benjamin  Brown,  Benjamin 
Pickman,  Edmund  Batter,  Sam"  Swasey,  Roger  Derby, 
John  Pain.  Excused.  19  boys  2/6,  2 :  7 :  6 ;  Ap'  14: 1716. 
a  Note  on  v®  Treas'  for  10:2:6,  total,  12 : 10 :  0. 

List  of  the  Scholars  at  M'  Sewall’s  School,  May,  1752 : 

Zechariah  Hicks,  1754,  The*  Toppan,  1758,  Nehemiah 
Northey,  1759,  George  Curwen,  John  Clarke,  1784, 
Benj“  Gerrish,  Samuel  Ward,  Samuel  Gardner,  1762, 
Jacob  Manning,  Stephen  Goodhue,  Samuel  Barton,  1773, 
Benj“  Pickman,  John  Pickering,  Nathan  Goodall,  Thomas 
Lee,  Samuel  Browne,  1754,  Benj“  Browne,  1762,  Thos 
Browne,  1756,  Stephen  Higginson,  John  Sparhawk, 
James  Odell,  Abijah  Northey,  George  Gardner,  1773. 

A  List  of  the  Scholars  in  Master  Noyes’s  School,  Sep', 
1785: 

E.  Cabot  Goodale,  Tho*  Pickman,  Jn®  Appleton,  Wil¬ 
liam  Pickman,  Jos  Osgood,  Benj®  Dodge,  Ezek  Hearsey 
Derby,  Benj*  Herbert  Hathorne,  Israel  Dodge,  Jos  Chip- 
man  Ward,  Natha*  Osgood,  died  in  1794,  Jos  Sprague, 
Peter  Lander,  George  Ward,  George  Gardner  Lee,  Wil¬ 
liam  Gray,  George  Osborne,  Jacob  Ashton,  died  in  Jan^ 
1788,  Philip  Sanders,  Joseph  Pierce,  died  in  1793,  Henry 
Dodge,  Benj*  Russell,  John  Needham,  John  Page,  Tho¬ 
mas  Barnard,  Samuel  Ward,  died  in  1793  at  sea,  William 
Hunt,  Stephen  Richardson,  Sam"  Ingersoll,  Samuel  Ger¬ 
rish,  Joshua  Ward,  Jacob  Rust,  Edward  Norriss. 
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Documents  Copied  from  the  Massachusetts  Archives 
BY  John  H.  Edmonds, 

1756.  Account  of  the  Town  of  Marblehead’s  Expenses 
on  the  French  Neutrals  Dr. 

March  2  To  2  yards  Cotton  and  Linning  4/ 

Buttons  8d.  thread  and  hair  1/  5.  8 

23  To  0^/2  pounds  bread  1/7  6  pounds 

butter  4/6  rum  and  wine  2/4  8.5 

24  To  hogshead  Bread  13/4  14 

pounds  rice  3/  sugar  and  wine  2/  18.  4 

30  To  1  hogshead  Bread  26/8  6  pounds 

Hoggs  fatt  3/  1.  9,8 

To  4  pounds  butter  3/  6  j)ounds 

flour  1/3  4.  3 

Apr.  2  To  4  Gallons  Mollasses  at  2/5  9.  8 

10  To  1  hogshead  Bread  26/8  quin- 

tall  fish  6/  1.12.  8 

To  6  pounds  butter  4/6  6  hoggs  fatt 

3/  16  pounds  rice  3/4  10.10 

To  4  1/8  Cords  wood  and  duties 

at  12/8  4  pounds  Tobacco  1/8  2.13.11 

19  To  4  Gallons  Molasses  9/18  14 

pounds  rice  3/4  pounds  Hoggs 

fatt  2/  14.  8 

20  To  9%  pounds  pork  at  5d.  Yo  hogs¬ 

head  Bread  13/4  17.  4% 

To  126  pounds  Beaf  at  3  1/4  ^ 
yard  German  Serge  1/8  1.15.10 

To  %  hogshead  Bread  20/6  pounds 

Hoggs  fatt  at  7d.  1.3.6 

May  13  To  25  pounds  pork  at  5d.  4  pounds 

Hoggs  fatt  2/4  12.  9 

18  To  1%  gallons  Molasses  at  2/5  3.  7^ 

20  To  ^2  hogshead  Bread  13/4  26 

pounds  pork  at  5d.  1.  6.  2 
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22  To  14  pounds  rice  3/14  pounds 

flour  3/  6  Hoggs  fatt  3/6  9.6 

29  To  ^  barrell  pork  33/4  6  pounds 

Hoggs  fatt  3/6  1.16.10 


11.14.  21/4 

To  Hendly  and  others  for  hailing 
13  11/16  Cord  wood  more  than 
a  mile  distance  at  6/  per  Cord  4.2.4 
To  Philip  Sanders  for  Bread  4.3.4 

To  the  rent  of  two  Houses  5  months,  66  6.11 

Marblehead  June  1756  Nathan  Bowen)  Overseers  of  the 
Errors  Excepted  per  Ebenezer  Stacey)  Poor  18  Persons 
Benjamin  Bodeii  )  21  weeks  is  378 
George  Newmarch  )  weeks  1  person 
John  Bartoll  )  comes  out  about 
3/6  per  week  each 

(Endorsed) 

Deduct  6d.  per  week  for  one  person  378  Weeks  is  £9.9.0 
which  Deduct  from  £66.6.11  Remains  £56.17.11  which 
is  alowed 

Marblehead  Accounts  Expended  on  French  Neutrals  to 

June  1,  1756 

(Backed) 

By  the  Care  of  Major  Reed  To  be  Lodged  at  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s  office. 

Committed  To  inquire  how  many  Warrant  Advised 
September  7,  1756,  £56.17.11 

—  Vol.  23,  p.  lOU. 


Marblehead  ss.  A  List  of  Neutral  French  in  this  Town 
this  20th  Day  of  August,  A.  D.  1756. 

1  Family  Joseph  Degan  3  Family  James  Dentremore 
Anna  Degan  Margarit  his  wife 

Mary -  Joseph  - 


Elizabeth 
Monich  — 
Peter - 


Isadore  Garden 
his  Wife  and 
Child  Total  9 


Margarit  Daughter 

Paul - 

Belony - 

Anna  - 


Abcn  Dean 
Joseph  Bras8iel(  ?)  9 
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2d  Family  Peter  Lander 
and  his  wife 

Mary - 

Martha  - 

Mary - 

Jane  - 

Elizabeth  — 

Sarah  - 

Peter,  a  Boy 
Total  9 


4  Family  James  Ainers 
Anna  Wife 

James -  Junior 

Mary  his  wife 

Tetose -  (  ?) 

Isador  - 

Bassil  Beluue  (?) 
Eushel  Amore  10 


19 


18 

Received  June  5,  1756 
Attest:  Nathan  Bowen  Overseer 

—  Vol.  23,  p.  106. 

“In  the  House  of  Representatives  October  13,  1756 
“Voted  that  the  late  French  Inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia 
now  in  the  Towns  of  Charlestown  and  Marblehead  being 
forty  Nine  in  all  be  forthwith  removed  from  thence  to 
the  hereafter  mentioned  Towns  in  the  following  propor¬ 
tion  being  To  Medway  6,  To  Bellingham  4,  To  Walpole 
4,  To  Sherburne  5,  To  Natick  6,  To  Southlwrough  3,  To 
Dudley  6,  To  Medfield  5,  To  Holliston  4,  To  Dracut  4, 
To  Dunstable  2,  Voted  also  that  the  Sheriffs  of  the  Coun¬ 
ties  of  Essex  and  Middlesex  be  directed  to  Cause  the  said 
French  Persons  to  be  conveyed  to  said  Towns  respectively, 
and  in  all  things  concerning  them  to  govern  themselves  by 
the  Laws  and  Orders  of  this  Court :  making  provision  for 
the  Inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia  sent  here  from  that  Gov¬ 
ernment.  And  that  said  Laws  and  Orders  be  sent  to  the 
several  Towns,  that  they  may  be  duely  Executed,  espe¬ 
cially  those  Paragraphs  relating  to  the  keeping  the  said 
French  Inhabitants  in  the  several  Towns.” 

—  Vol.  23,  p.  231. 


Miscellaneous  Papers. 

“Marblehead  July  24th,  1756. 
“Persuant  to  your  Honours  Orders  have  taken  up  one 
Morris  Ashton  a  Deserter  and  Committed  him  to  Salem 
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Goal,  please  to  order  him  to  he  sent  for, — 

“I  am  jour  Most  Humble  Sarvent: 

“Jacob  Fowle.” 

—  Vol  55,  p.  389. 

“Boston  July  27,  1756 

“Sir,  I  am  directed  by  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant 
Governour  to  inform  you  that  he  has  received  a  Letter 
from  Collonel  Fowle,  Wherein  he  acquaints  him  that  each 
Company  in  his  Regiment  have  procured  the  Number  of 
Men  assigned  them  to  be  raised  for  the  Expedition  (the 
list  whereof  he  has  sent),  except  the  Company  under 
your  Command  which  is  deficient  Six  Men,  And  that  he 
cannot  by  any  means  get  you  to  procure  them ; 

“His  Honour  does  therefore  hereby  require  you  with¬ 
out  Delay  to  raise  those  Six  !Men  out  of  your  Company 
and  have  them  sent  forward  for  this  Service,  or  else  that 
you  give  him  some  solid  Reason  why  you  do  not  comply. 

“Major  Richard  Reed.” 

—  Vol.  55,  p.  U02. 

Petition  of  William  Brown,  “that  he  have  been  imposed 
upon  And  likewise  Deluded  by  one  Captain  Thomas  Peach 
of  Marblehead  .  .  .  That  Your  Honour’s  poor  Petti- 
tioner  have  been  a  poor  Stranger  lately  Came  to  the  Coun¬ 
try  having  Neither  friends  Nor  Interest  to  Vindicate  His 
Cause  .  .  .  That  Said  Peech  out  of  Spite  to  him  Declared 
that  he  would  press  him  to  goe  in  this  Expedition  against 
Crown  Point,  Your  Honour’s  poor  Pettitioner,  being  not 
a  Capable  man  Nor  any  Way  fitt  to  Serve  his  Majestie, 
or  to  perform  Any  Such  Duties  as  May  be  Expected,  be¬ 
ing  Under  Some  perticular  Circumstances,  being  Subject 
to  both  Interior  And  Exterior  Infirmities,  being  the  fitts 
and  the  Kings  Evil  that  he  had  a  few  Years  agone  Dis¬ 
ables  him  intirly  When  Exposed  to  Cold  Weather,  al¬ 
though  Said  Peach  came  to  his  Lodging  with  two  of  his 
Officers  and  Declared  that  he  would  brake  Open  all  the 
Doors  in  the  House  unless  he  Would  find  Said  Pettitioner 
the  Lanlady  being  So  Much  Sheared,  having  her  House 
in  Such  An  Uproar,  Commanded  Said  Peech  out  of  her 
House,  but  being  in  Such  a  flusteration  abused  her  most 
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Unaccountably,  Your  Honour’s  poor  Pettitioner  being  in 
Such  a  consternation  and  in  an  agony  not  Knowing  What 
to  Doe  but  Kept  Clear  of  him  all  the  time  Untill  att  last 
Said  Peech  Complied  to  give  him  One  Hundred  pounds 
old  Tenor  if  he  Would  Voluntarily  goe  for  the  Space  of 
two  Months,  and  then  att  the  Expiration  of  Said  time  to 
be  Dismissed  According  to  Verball  agreement  The  Said 
Pettitioner  Condescended  rather  than  be  pressed  by  him 
though  being  under  Such  Circumstances  as  before  men¬ 
tioned  With  a  proviso  that  Said  Peech  Would  perform 
his  Agreement,  Which  he  Never  did,  said  Pettitioner  Can 
Testifie  the  Same  by  producing  Many  Evidences,  Note 
alsoe  that  Said  Peech  harboured  Said  Pettitioner  in  his 
Own  House  Several!  Days  from  being  pressed  for  his  Own 
Interest  Which  he  Obliged  Said  Pettitioner  to  Make  him 
a  full  Satisfaction  for  the  Same 

“May  it  therefore  please  Your  Honours,  To  take  Your 
Honour’s  Poor  Pettitioners  case  into  Consideration  to 
Dismiss  him  out  of  this  Confinement  it  being  Noe  bene¬ 
fit  to  his  Majestic,  Nor  to  Your  Honours,  Nor  of  Noe  In¬ 
terest  to  the  Coimtry  to  have  a  poor  Stranger  imposed  Up¬ 
on  after  this  Manner,  having  noe  Bed  Nor  Bed  Cloathes, 
or  Noe  place  to  Lodge  in  but  laying  on  Bear  Boards  in- 
tirely  Exposed,  Said  Pettitioner  being  in  a  Miserable  Con¬ 
dition  begs  the  favour  of  Your  Honours  Charatable  Dis- 
jiosition,  to  take  Said  poor  Pettitioners  Case  into  Con¬ 
sideration,  to  order  Said  Peach  to  Doe  him  Justice  as 
Your  Honours  Will  think  proper  And  likewise  to  Redeem 
him  out  of  this  Confinement.” 

— Vol  76,  p.  lU. 


LETTER  OF  REV.  MANASSEH  CUTLER  TO 
REV.  ENOS  HITCHCOCK. 


This  letter  was  written  to  Rev.  Dr.  Hitchcock  of  Bev¬ 
erly  when  he  was  serving  as  an  army  chaplain,  and  relates 
the  failure  of  the  Penobscot  expedition.  He  was  a  friend 
of  Washington  and  Kosciusko,  witnessed  the  death  of 
Maj.  Andre,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  settled  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life. 

Ipswich  Sept.  20*“.  1779. 

Dear  Sir, 

Yours,  by  Capt.  Francis,  of  10*“.  Aug.  came  safe  to 
hand,  &  should  have  wrote  you  earlier,  had  I  known  of 
any  conveyance. 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  Spanish  war,  the  success  of 
our  illustrious  Alley,  &  ye  glorious  news,  we  have  this  day 
received,  by  a  ship  from  Holland — that  ye  grand  French 
&  Spanish  Fleet  have  Blocked  up  the  British  in  Torbay, 
the  inhabitance  are  moveing  Back  into  ye  country  in  great 
consternation,  &  that  ye  Empress  of  Russia  has  refused 
to  afford  Britain  aid  in  her  present  Quarels. 

Our  Spirits  have  been  sadly  depressed  by  ye  unhappy 
Penobscot  miscarriage,  in  which  ye  American  Arms  have 
suffered  so  much  disgrace ;  but  as  it  would  not  bear  think¬ 
ing  of,  it  is  almost  forgot — I  wish  it  might  be  obliterated 
from  ye  Annals  of  ye  present  War.  The  particulars  have 
not  been  published — ^ye  commanding  OflBcers  are  to  at¬ 
tend  a  Court  of  Enquiry  this  week. 

Never  was  ye  popular  cry  raised  higher  against  Com¬ 
manders,  than  against  Lovel  &  Saltonstall — how  far  they 
merit  ye  resentment  of  their  Country  is  impossible  to  say 
untill  we  know  circumstances.  You  know  ye  old  maxim, 
which  will  ever  hold  good  with  ye  bulk  of  mankind — 
“Success  is  merit — ^misfortune  a  crime.” 

The  most  knowing  in  this  affair,  who  were  on  ye  spot, 
&  those  who  have  conversed  with  ye  Commanding  Officers, 
are  inclined  to  think,  there  was  no  defection  in  their  per- 
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aonal  Bravery.  But  the  Expedition  suffered  greatly  from 
ye.  rawness  &  ungovernable  disposition  of  ye.  Militia  ye 
ignorance  &  misconduct  of  subordinate  Officers  &  a  series 
of  unfortunate  Events  that  attended  them.  It  is,  however, 
undoubted  fact,  that  ye  Landing  ye  Troops  was  effected 
with  great  bravery,  &  ye  conquest  would  have  been  com- 
pleated  in  a  few  hours  had  not  a  number  of  ye  best  Offi¬ 
cers  fell,  &  others  failed  in  persuing  ye  advantage  they 
had  gained.  Even  McLane  has  acknowledged  the  bravery 
of  this  action  &  would  have  given  up  ye  place,  upon  a 
demand  or  an  attack  on  ye  fort  without  opposition.  The 
Commodore  had  been  fortifying  the  bows  of  a  number  of 
his  ships,  with  large  timbers,  in  order  to  pass  a  narrow 
chanel  to  attack  ye  Enimy’s  Shiping  &  was  actually  com¬ 
ing  to  sail  for  that  passage  at  ye  instant  ye  Enemy’s  fleet 
appeared  coming  up  ye  river.  One  Frigate,  ten  ships  & 
five  armed  vessels  were  lost — ^two,  only,  fell  into  ye  hands 
of  ye  Enimy. 

This  may,  possible,  prove  one  of  those  unaccountable 
Affairs,  in  which  there  was  a  most  wretched  failure  no¬ 
body  knows  why  &  yet  nobody  was  to  blame. 

The  season  has  been  remarkably  fine  especially  for  Indi¬ 
an  Corn  near  double  ye  usual  quantity  was  planted — & 
never  were  the  fields  better  loaded  with  full  grown  &  well 
ripened  ears. 

The  appreciation  of  our  money,  after  all,  is  at  a  stand ; 
&  is  ye  most  alarming  difficulty  we  have  to  encounter. 
Many  of  ye  stupidly  ignorant,  avaricious  Farmers  are 
determined  if  possible  to  break  over  ye  regulations.  But 
ye  Merchants  &  Sea  Ports,  to  their  honour,  strictly  adhere 
to  them,  &  appear  to  be  determined. 

DocP  Whitney  has  returned  from  a  successful  cruise 
desires  his  best  regards  to  you,  &  bids  me  tell  you,  he  is 
bound  another  Trip — &  expects,  if  meets  with  success,  to 
return  one  of  John  Bunyan’s  heavy  A-ful  Christians. 

Our  old  Friend,  the  gallant,  magnanimous,  intriped 
Master  Herrick  has  been  to  Penobscot,  fired  off  his  pistol, 
&  safely  returned. 

I  hope  you  will  give  me  ye  pleasure  of  another  Letter, 
as  soon  as  opportunity  presents. 
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Mrs.  Cutler  joins  me  in  our  most  cordial  affections  to 
you 

And  am 

Most  AfiFectionately  yours 
M.  Cutler 

Rev^  Mr.  Hitchcock 

—  Essex  Institute  Manuscript  Collection. 

[On  back  of  letter,  Rev^  M*"  Cutler,  Sept.  20.  Rec**  Oct. 
18.  W.  Point.] 


DERBY  SILVER. 


John  Deihy  Esq  to  Paul  Revere  Jr 
To  Engraving ^^iiver  bol  [bowl]  $6.50 

^ston  March  4  1801  Rec**  pay  Paul  Revere 

Boston  y*  15  Feb  1763 

Rec^  of  Richard  Derby  Esq*"  five  pounds  in  full  for  three 
Silver  Tankards 

Sam*  Minot 

—  Essex  Institute  Manuscript  Collection. 
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WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  LAND  OWNED  IN 
SALEM,  IN  1797. 


“This  indenture  made  this  24th  day  of  January  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven.  Between  James  Greenleaf  of  the  City  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Esquire,  of  the  first  part  and  John  Appleton  of 
Salem,  in  the  District  of  Massachusetts,  merchant,  of  the 
other  part,  witnesseth,  that  the  party  of  the  first  part  for 
and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars 
well  and  truly  paid  by  the  party  of  the  second  part  to  the 
party  of  the  first  part,”  .  .  .  conveys  “the  following  lands 
and  estate  lying  and  being  in  the  City  of  Washington  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  viz. 
Square  South  of  Square  South  of  506,  containing  forty 
thousand,  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three  square  feet.  Lot 
No.  6  in  Square  664.  Lot  No.  6  in  Square  610.  T^ots 
Nos.  5  and  8  in  Square  654.  Lot  No.  9  in  Square  611. 
Lot  No.  10  in  Square  702  and  Lot  No.  10  in  Square  609. 
(Signed)  James  Greenleaf.” 

“This  indenture  made  the  26th  day  of  April  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven.  Between  Roger  Johnson  of  Frederick  county  of 
the  one  part  and  John  Appleton  of  Salem  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  merchant  of  the  other  part.  Witnesseth  that  the 
said  Roger  Johnson  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum 
of  two  himdred  and  twenty  pounds,  current  money  (The 
Maryland  pound  was  valued  at  $2.66.)”  ...  to  “John 
Appleton,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  all  those  two  pieces,  par¬ 
cels  or  lots  of  ground  situate  in  the  City  of  Washington, 
one  of  them  numbered  6  in  Square  numbered  610  and  the 
other  of  them  numbered  6  in  the  square  numbered 
612.”  .  .  . 

“This  indenture  made  this  first  day  of  May  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-seven  by  and 
between  James  Greenleaf  of  Philadelphia,  Esquire,  of  the 
one  part  and  John  Appleton  of  Salem  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Massachusetts,  merchant,  of  the  other  part. 
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Witnesseth  that  the  said  James  Greenleaf  for  and  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  three  thousand  dollars,  current  money  of  the 
United  States  to  him  in  hand  paid  by  the  said  Appleton,” 
conveyed  .  .  .  his  share  in  “a  certain  brewery,  distillery 
and  brew  house  in  the  city  of  Washington  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Cornelius  Conyngham  and  Co.,  and  the  lot  of 
ground  on  which  the  same  are  erected  together  with  all 
his  the  said  Greenleaf’s  stock  in  the  said  company  or  right 
therein,  and  to  all  the  instruments,  utensils  and  imple¬ 
ments  belonging  to  the  said  brewery  and  distillery  and 
all  the  profits  which  have  accrued  or  shall  accrue  there¬ 
from.” 

James  Greenleaf  by  W.  Cranch,  Attorney.  Signed, 
sealed  and  delivered  in  presence  of  Will  Deakins,  Jr., 
Gustavus  Scott.  May  1,  1797. 

Received  of  John  Appleton  three  thousand  dollars  be¬ 
ing  the  consideration  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  deed. 
James  Greenleaf,  by  W.  Cranch,  Attorney.  Witness, 
Will  Deakins,  Jr.  Acknowledged  before  Gustavus  Scott, 
one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  city  of  Washington. 

“This  indenture  made  this  second  day  of  October  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand,  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-seven,  by  and  between  John  Appleton,  of  Salem 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  merchant,  of  the 
one  part,  and  Henry  Appleton  and  J ohn  Appleton, 
Junior,  both  of  the  same  Salem,  merchants,  on  the  other 
part.  Witnesseth,  that  the  said  John  Appleton  for  and 
in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  nine  thousand  dollars, 
current  money  of  the  United  States  to  him  in  hand  paid 
by  the  said  Henry  and  John,  Jr.,”  conveyed  .  .  .  the 
following  described  lots  and  pieces  or  parcels  of  ground 
in  the  city  of  Washington  in  the  Territory  of  Columbia, 
to  wit,  the  whole  square  south  of  the  square  south  of 
Square  numbered  506,  Lot  numbered  10  in  Square  num¬ 
bered  658,  Lot  numbered  6  in  Square  numbered  610, 
Lot  numbered  6  in  Square  numbered  612,  Lot  numbered 
6  in  Square  numbered  654,  Lot  numbered  6  in  Square 
numbered  664  and  Lot  numbered  10  in  Square  numbered 
702;  also  all  his  the  said  John  Appleton’s  share  in  the 
brew-house  and  lot  on  which  it  stands  and  his  share  of 
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the  stock  in  the  brewery  and  the  utensils  and  implements 
therein  used,  and  held  in  partnership  with  a  certain  Con- 
yngham  with  all  the  said  John  Appleton’s  right,  title 
and  estate  of,  in  and  to  the  same  whether  in  law  or  equity 
or  any  part  thereof.”  (Signed)  John  Appleton. 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  in  presence  of  Willard 
Peele.  Sam.  Very.  Received  of  the  within  named  Henry 
Appleton  and  John  Appleton,  Jr.,  the  sum  of  nine  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  being  the  consideration  within  mentioned. 
John  Appleton.  Salem,  Oct.  2,  1797.  Witness:  Wil¬ 
lard  Peele.  Sam.  Very.  John  Appleton  appointed  Wm. 
Cranch  of  the  city  of  Washington  in  the  Territory  of 
Columbia,  gentleman,  his  attorney. 

State  of  Maryland,  Prince  George’s  county,  to  wit :  On 
the  26th  day  of  October,  1797,  before  us,  the  subscribers, 
two  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  County  above  said, 
came  Samuel  Very,  one  of  the  subscribing  witnesses  to 
the  within  written  indenture  and  made  oath  on  the  Holy 
Evangelists  of  the  Almighty  God,  that  he  saw  J ohn  Apple- 
ton  the  grantor  within  named,  sign,  seal  and  deliver  the 
said  indenture  on  the  day  of  the  date  thereof  as  his  act 
and  deed  for  the  uses  and  purposes  therein  mentioned  and 
also  the  letter  of  attorney  endorsed  thereon  and  that  Wil¬ 
lard  Peele,  the  other  subscribing  witness  also  then  and 
there  subscribed  his  name  as  witness  thereto.  I.  T.  Frost. 
Daniel  Carroll  of  Duddington.  Here  follows  Cranch’s 
acknowledgement  of  deed  as  attorney  for  Appleton. 

— District  of  Columbia  Land  Records,  Liber.  B,  folios 
640,  685,  696 ;  Liber  C,  folio  225. 
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0.  C.  Maksh,  Pioneer  in  Paleontology.  By  Charles  Schu- 

chert  and  Clara  Mae  LeVene,  both  of  Yale  University. 

1940.  541  pp.,  large  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  New  Haven: 

Yale  University  Press.  Price,  $5.00. 

This  is  the  first  definitive  biography  of  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  scientists  of  the  last  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  in  this  country  or  Europe.  His  father  was  of  the 
Danvers  Marsh  family,  and  he  was  a  nephew  of  George  Pea¬ 
body,  through  whose  financial  assistance  he  was  educated  at 
Phillips  Andover  Academy  and  Yale  College.  His  life 
spanned  the  enormous  change  in  world  thought  which  was 
to  establish  the  doctrine  of  evolution;  which  doctrine  came 
to  be  accepted  partly  through  Marsh’s  own  outstanding  dis¬ 
coveries  in  the  West  of  dinosaurs,  five-toed  horses  and  birds 
with  teeth.  Inheriting  a  fortune  from  his  uncle,  Professor 
Marsh  was  able  to  further  the  cause  of  scientific  discovery 
at  Yale,  where  from  1866,  when  he  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Paleontology,  until  his  death  in  1899,  he  brought  to  his 
college  a  great  museum  of  natural  history,  which  has  made 
the  name  of  Marsh  well-known  throughout  the  scientific 
world.  He  was  preeminent  as  a  collector  and  led  many 
expeditions  from  Yale  to  the  West  in  search  of  fossil  verte¬ 
brates.  The  collections  which  he  made  in  the  seventies  and 
eighties  of  the  last  century  for  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  and  thus  for  Yale  form  his  most  enduring  monument. 
For  twelve  years  he  was  president  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Science,  the  greatest  scientific  society  in  this  country.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that,  as  a  youth,  one  of  his  earliest 
activities  occurred  in  1852,  when  he  arranged  the  specimens 
of  minerals  in  the  Essex  Institute  while  on  a  visit  with  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Robert  Waters,  in  Salem.  On  one  occasion  dur¬ 
ing  his  college  days,  when  Mr.  Peabody  was  talking  over 
with  his  nephew  the  prospects  of  inheriting  part  of  his 
wealth,  Mr.  Peabody  said,  “If  I  make  you  rich,  you  will 
never  do  anything.”  However,  it  so  happened  that  of  his 
fourteen  nieces  and  nephews,  Marsh  was  the  only  one  to 
achieve  national,  not  to  say  international,  prominence.  He 
loved  his  chosen  field  —  natural  science,  and  the  Peabody 
money  set  him  free  to  cultivate  it,  and,  as  he  remained  a 
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bachelor,  he  devoted  his  whole  life  and  fortune  to  it.  This 
volume  gives  a  complete  account  of  his  discoveries,  and  by 
the  aid  of  sixty-three  plates  and  figures  shows  his  most  im¬ 
portant  restorations  as  well  as  portraits  of  his  relatives  and 
colleagues.  Professor  Schuchert  and  Miss  LeVene  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  biography  which  is  authoritative,  and  which  will  be 
welcomed  by  scientists  in  this  and  other  countries.  Recom¬ 
mended  to  all  libraries. 

Descendants  of  Reade  or  Reed.  Compiled  by  Mrs.  L.  S. 
Meadows,  assisted  by  Miss  Jennie  M.  Ames,  Cleveland 
Ohio.  1937.  300  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  multigraphed. 

Cleveland,  Ohio:  Address,  2625  East  75th  Street. 
Price,  $3.00. 

A  300-page  genealogy  of  William  Reade,  pioneer  resident 
of  Massachusetts,  in  Boston  and  Woburn,  and  some  of  his 
descendants. 

A  Hundred  Years  of  Mount  Holyoke  College.  The  Evo¬ 
lution  of  an  Educational  Ideal.  By  Arthur  C.  Cole. 
1940.  426  pp.,  large  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Hew  Haven: 
Yale  University  Press.  Price,  $4.00. 

Dr.  Cole,  who  is  Professor  of  History  at  Western  Reserve 
University,  was  chosen  to  write  a  history  of  this  college,  by 
the  committee  appointed  by  President  Woolley,  which  was 
composed  of  Viola  F.  Barnes,  Emma  P.  Carr  and  Ada  L.  F. 
Snell.  The  history  was  not  to  be  merely  a  story,  but  an 
authoritative  source  of  information  on  the  changing  concepts 
in  education  and  society  in  relation  to  opportunities  for 
women  during  the  past  hundred  years;  and  the  names 
attached  to  this  project  testify  to  the  thoroughness  of  the 
work.  Although  recently  there  have  been  other  histories  of 
Mount  Holyoke  published,  yet  this  seems  to  have  a  different 
and  more  far-reaching  approach  to  the  whole  subject  of  the 
fulfillment  of  higher  education  for  women.  In  this  sense  it 
is  more  than  a  history  of  the  Massachusetts  college,  but  a 
very  able  presentation  of  the  whole  movement.  Included  are 
biographical  sketches  of  Mary  Lyon  and  Miss  Woolley,  an 
interesting  account  of  the  change  of  seminary  to  college  in 
1888,  and  thirty-two  illustrations  of  nineteenth  and  twen¬ 
tieth  century  personalities  and  activities  which  add  color  to 
the  story.  Dr.  Cole  has  uncovered  many  journals,  diaries 
and  letters  hitherto  unknown  from  which  he  has  obtained 
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contemporary  material,  and  has  made  copious  extracts  from 
those  on  file  in  Mount  Holyoke  library.  An  account  of  the 
portraits  of  Mary  Lyon  by  Bertha  E.  Blakely  concludes  the 
volume.  Strongly  recommended  to  all  libraries  and  to  all 
interested  in  the  development  of  education  among  women  of 
the  nation. 

Some  Descendants  of  Nathaniel  Woodward,  Mathe¬ 
matician.  Compiled  by  Percy  Emmons  Woodward. 
Edited  for  the  author  by  Mary  Lovering  Holman.  1940. 
63  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  map.  Newtonville,  Massachusetts : 
Privately  printed. 

This  Woodward  genealogy  contains  all  the  facts  used  in 
a  previous  volume  which  has  been  revised  and  brought  up  to 
date  by  Mr.  Woodward  and  Mrs.  Holman.  The  family  was 
first  in  Boston  as  early  as  1633,  the  pioneer,  Nathaniel  hav¬ 
ing  been  a  surveyor,  and  later  were  found  in  Taunton  and 
Buckland.  It  is  a  handsome  little  volume,  well  printed,  and 
furnished  with  a  full  index.  Recommended  to  all  libraries. 

Yankees  and  Yorkers.  By  Dixon  Ryan  Fox,  President 
of  Union  College.  1940.  237  pp.,  octavo,  cloth.  New 
York:  New  York  University  Press. 

In  this  series  of  eight  lectures.  Dr.  Fox  has  given  us  a 
most  readable  and  enlightening  resume  of  the  border  troubles 
between  New  York  and  New  England.  It  is  delightful,  be¬ 
cause  it  tells,  without  bias,  the  characteristics  of  both  groups 
and  graphically  describes  the  struggles  for  supremacy.  It 
will  be  surprising  to  those  not  too  familiar  with  the  history 
to  realize  how  the  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  families 
edged  their  way  into  the  wilds  of  New  York  and  Long 
Island,  and  made  settlements  after  the  old  New  England 
plan.  War  with  the  Dutch  of  New  Amsterdam  was  pressed 
by  the  Connecticut  and  New  Haven  Colonies  in  1653,  but 
Massachusetts,  led  by  Major  Gen.  Dennison  of  Ipswich,  con¬ 
sulted  the  clergy,  and  hesitated  to  go  to  war.  A  Salem 
teacher,  who  claimed  to  represent  “many  a  pensive  heart,” 
claimed  that  it  would  show  weakness  before  the  Indians. 
However,  William  Hathorne  voted  against  it,  “which  left 
Simon  Bradstreet  with  one  vote  opposing  seven.”  When  the 
matter  came  before  the  Dutch  and  British  governments,  no 
one  was  more  effective  than  Sir  George  Downing.  New 
England  finally  won,  and  New  Netherlands  disappeared.  In 
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his  treatment  of  the  Vermont  boundary  disputes,  Dr.  Fox 
pays  his  respects  to  the  sharp  practice  used  by  the  Yankees. 
In  his  chapter  on  “The  Great  Migration”  he  tells  of  the 
great  exodus  from  New  England  to  New  York  after  the 
Revolution,  which  populated  up-state  New  York;  as  well  as 
of  the  shipping  merchants,  like  the  Lows  and  Goodhues  of 
Salem,  the  Griswolds  of  Connecticut,  the  Grinnells  and  Min- 
turns  of  Rhode  Island  and  innumerable  seamen  who  built 
up  the  port  of  New  York.  One  of  the  most  fascinating 
chapters  is  “Yankee  Culture  in  New  York,”  in  which  Dr. 
Fox  relates  that  for  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  New  England  dominated  business  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn.  The  old  Dutch  and  other  Yorkers  began  to  resent 
this,  and  this  resentment  was  shown  in  the  literature  as  in 
the  works  of  Cooper  and  others,  some  of  whom  referred  to 
Yankees  as  Puritans  and  “avaricious  Pharisees.”  The  retort 
courteous  was  frequently  used  by  Dwight  and  other  clergy¬ 
men  of  New  England,  who  criticised  the  appearance  of  York 
towns,  while  overwhelming  them  with  New  England  ideas 
of  religion,  education  and  music.  The  nineteenth  century 
influence  of  New  England  on  New  York  is  revealed  by  the 
statement  that  in  the  New  York  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1821,  the  majority  of  the  127  delegates  were  bom  in  Con¬ 
necticut  or  were  sons  of  fathers  who  had  come  from  there. 
This  is  an  informative  volume  for  individuals  and  libraries. 
A  good  map  of  the  region  is  included. 

Whalemen  Adventurers.  The  Story  of  Whaling  in  Aus¬ 
tralian  Waters  and  other  Southern  Seas  related  thereto 
from  the  days  of  sails  to  modern  times.  By  William 
John  Dakin.  285  pp.,  large  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Syd¬ 
ney,  Australia:  Angus  &  Robertson,  Ltd.  Price,  12/6. 

Professor  Dakin  of  the  University  of  Sydney  has  crowded 
into  the  pages  of  this  book  a  tremendous  amount  of  interest¬ 
ing  data,  not  only  on  whaling  in  the  Southern  waters,  but 
on  the  American  whaling  industry,  beginning  in  1712  at 
Nantucket.  Indeed,  the  business  of  extracting  whale  oil  for 
England  began  there  and  continued  to  flourish  until  the  Rev¬ 
olution.  Then  the  English  turned  to  Australasia  for  its 
supply.  The  author  has  had  access  to  all  sorts  of  maritime 
records,  including  log  books,  family  manuscripts,  and  per¬ 
sonal  stories  of  whaling  days,  and  has  produced  a  very  com¬ 
prehensive  and  fascinating  volume.  There  are  forty-one 
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illustrations  of  great  interest.  The  whaling  industry  built 
up  Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  Professor  Dakin  very 
graphically  tells  us  how.  The  first  edition  was  disposed  of 
so  promptly  that  a  second  edition  has  been  demanded. 

Encyclopedia  of  American  Quaker  Genealogy.  By 
William  Wade  Hinshaw.  Volume  III.  1940.  540  pp., 
quarto,  cloth.  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan:  Edwards  Broth¬ 
ers,  Incorporated.  Price,  $16.00. 

The  third  volume  of  this  important  work,  just  published, 
continues  the  genealogical  information  found  in  all  records 
of  both  Hicksite  and  Orthodox  groups  of  the  New  York 
Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  It  includes  the 
New  York  (originally  Flushing)  Monthly  Meeting;  the 
Westbury,  of  Long  Island;  the  Jericho,  of  Long  Island;  and 
the  Flushing  Monthly  Meeting  (second  organization)  of 
Long  Island.  The  fourth  and  last  volume  will  include  New 
England.  The  book  is  lithoprinted,  with  a  full  index,  and 
is  indispensable  in  any  genealogical  library. 

Robert  Calef  of  Boston,  and  Some  of  His  Descendants. 
Compiled  by  Anne  Calef  Boardman.  1940.  195  pp., 

octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Salem,  Massachusetts:  Privately 
printed  by  Newcomb  and  Gauss  Co.  for  the  author. 
Price,  $7.50. 

This  is  a  new  genealogy  of  the  descendants  of  the  mer¬ 
chant,  Robert  Calef  of  Boston,  who  was  a  vehement  objector 
to  the  witchcraft  delusion,  and  will  be  of  great  interest  to 
the  family  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  par¬ 
tially  a  reprint  from  the  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collec¬ 
tions,  but  Mrs.  Boardman  has  carried  out  several  generations 
beyond  the  point  where  the  genealogy  ended  in  that  publi¬ 
cation.  The  book  has  twelve  half-tone  illustrations,  and  has 
an  attractive  format  and  binding.  Several  appendices  in¬ 
clude  early  records  of  the  Calefs  in  England,  records  of 
Calefs  in  all  the  wars  in  this  country,  and  a  bibliography.  A 
full  index  completes  the  volume.  A  very  few  copies  are  for 
sale.  Recommended  to  all  genealogical  libraries. 

Old  Marblehead.  A  Camera  Impression.  By  Samuel 
Chamberlain.  1940.  78  pp.,  square  octavo,  cloth,  illus. 
New  York:  Hastings  House.  Price,  $1.25. 
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Portsmouth,  N.  H,  A  Camera  Impression.  By  Samuel 
Chamberlain.  1940.  78  pp.,  square  octavo,  cloth,  illus. 
New  York :  Hastings  House.  Price,  $1.25. 

These  are  two  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  latest  books  which 
will  delight  thousands,  who  revel  in  artistic  views  of  old 
New  England  scenes  and  houses,  such  as  this  master  etcher 
and  photographer  can  produce.  All  New  England  is  in¬ 
debted  to  him  for  bringing  the  beauties  of  this  part  of  the 
United  States  to  the  attention  of  the  whole  country,  and 
no  one  can  look  at  these  beautiful  pictures  without  a  desire 
to  own  the  book.  The  whole  American  landmark  series  now 
includes,  besides  the  foregoing,  Gloucester,  Boston,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Salem,  Lexington  and  Concord,  Wayside  Inn,  and 
Nantucket.  These  are  gift  books  which  will  be  greatly  appre¬ 
ciated. 

Cotton  Mather.  A  Bibliography  of  His  Works.  By 
Thomas  James  Holmes.  Three  volumes.  1940.  1395 
pp.,  large  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Cambridge,  Massachu¬ 
setts:  Harvard  University  Press.  Price,  the  set,  $15.00. 

Cotton  Mather  is  still  the  most  salient,  representative,  in¬ 
teresting,  controversial,  provocative  figure  in  the  Colonial 
New  England  scene.  Mr.  Holmes’s  bibliography  provides 
an  easy  grasp  of  the  outlines  of  his  printed  works,  which  run 
to  the  amazing  total  of  four  hundred  and  forty-four.  In 
addition.  Mr.  Holmes  includes  notes  on  fifteen  works  which 
Mather  prepared  definitely  for  the  press  but  which  for  vari¬ 
ous  reasons  were  not  published,  and  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty-six  unnumbered  entries  which  include  paraphrased  and 
imperfect  titles.  The  title-page  of  the  first  edition  of  each 
work,  and  in  some  few  instances  also  of  the  second  edition, 
has  been  reproduced.  Scholars  who  are  familiar  with  Mr. 
Holmes’s  earlier  bibliography  of  Increase  Mather  will  not 
need  to  be  told  of  the  thoroughness,  completeness,  and  high 
value  of  the  present  work.  As  Mr.  R.  W.  G.  Vail  said  of  the 
Increase  Mather  volume,  it  shows  “what  a  near  approach  to 
bibliographical  perfection  looks  like.”  Every  library  featur¬ 
ing  early  Americana  should  own  this  important  set. 


